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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH MONTH ig, 1902. 


Friends’ Conference at Asbury Park 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE Committee of Arrangements for the Con- 
ference at Asbury Park, N. J., Ninth month 5 to 
11, have obtained a rate of 1% for the round trip, 
within the territory of the Trunk Line Passenger 
Association, and expect to receive the same con- 
cession from the Central Passenger Association. 
This will cover all the points east of Chicago 
except New England. A special rate has been 
granted of $2.50 for the round trip from Philadel- 
phia on Special Trains on Ninth month 4, good 
to return on any train to the 15th. These trains 
will probably be run on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Market Street (Ferry), or Broad Street 
Station, or both, and if there be 150 who would 
prefer to go by the Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Jersey Central arrangements can be made to 
do so. 

The rates on the above basis from the several 
points for the round trip will be about as follows: 


Ss 5 us Gwin tes eH BGS 
Philadelphia, Special Trains, . 2.50 
Philadelphia, one and one-third 
ee See ae © ee 
Trenton, . ‘ 
Wilmington, . 
Baltimore, . iho 
Washington,.... 8.34 
Wheeling, P. R.R.,. + ao 
tt om oo, 6b 4. 3 3 et 
Cincinnati, B. &O R.R.,. 21.38 
Richmond, P.R.R., .... 24.60 
Indianapolis, B. & O. R. R., . 22.67 
Chicago, B.&O R.R.,. ... . 22.67 
London or St. Thomas, Canada,. 17.00 
Picton or Port Hope, Canada, . 15.67 

These reduced rates will be obtained by pre- 
senting at the Ticket Offices an Order Card 
endorsed by the Committee. It has been decided 
to furnish a suitable Badge to each member. The 
Order Cards and Badges will be delivered to 
Friends by a representative of the Committee 
residing in each neighborhood. (The names of 
these Friends will be published later.) 

For the purpose of raising a special fund to 
defray some of the expenses incident to the 
Conference it has been decided to charge each 
person attending the Conference fifty cents 
($0.50), to be paid upon the delivery of the Order 
Cards and Badges. 

Negotiations are now pending between the 
Western and Eastern railroads for a reduction of 
rates from the West to Eastern Summer Resorts, 
which it is hoped will give still lower rates than 
the above. 

Special rates have been secured in a number of 
the Hotels and Boarding Houses in North Asbury 
Park, Asbury Park, and Ocean Grove, a list of 
which will be published about the 1st of Sixth 
month, also full details about the purchase of 
tickets, trains, routes, etc. 

JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 
HARRY A. HAWKINS, 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON, 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON, 

JOSEPH J. JANNEY, 

; Committee of Arrangements. 


Annual Meeting. 


(HE annual meeting of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,”’ 
etc., will be held Fifth-day, Fourth month 24,1902, 
at 3 o'clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

ELLWOOD HEACOCK, Secretary. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


3.00 
2.19 
3-90 
6.74 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—A SOBER, RESPECTABLE MAN 

as a night watchman for a smal! hotel, a Friend 
preferred. No one using intoxicating liquors in an 

form need apply. Address Box 404, Atlantic City, N.J. 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR THE CHILD- 

ren’s Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N.J , who 

has had experience in institution work ; also a mother’s 

helper to have oversight of the children, directing play, 
etc. Address P. O. Box 36, Riverton, N. J. 


WAN TED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST IN 
the care of young children. Reference required. 
Address No. 16, this Office. 


WANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING 

housekeeper in institution or private home. Tact- 
ful, good executive ability. Experience. Address No. 
17, this Office. 


WANTED.—ROOM AND BOARD FOR EL- 
derly woman Friend in suburbs. Germantown 
preferred. Address Friend 413 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—FO R BOY ABOUT ELEVEN, 
place to work on farm, with Friends. L. G. 
SANDS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ligencer as follows: Volume 32, number 48. Vol- 
ume 37, number 22. Five cents per copy will be paid 
for the same, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 
6, this Office. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR RENT.—ATLANTIC CITY, A COM. 

letely furnished flat, for summer months. Seven 

airy, fight rooms, modern in every respect. Unobstructed 

ocean view. One square from P.R.R. depot, and beach. 
Address Box 50, Atlantic City. 


POR RENT.—FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
nished, 12-roomed house. Beautifully located on 
the Delaware. Lawn, fruit, and en. ro minutes’ 
walk from Tavlor Statien, N. J. 35 minutes from 
Market Street Wharf, Philadeiphia. 12 trains each way. 
Two mail de'iveries from Riverton P.O. HOWARD 
G. TAYLOR, Riverton P. O.,N. J. 


OR RENT.—ATORVILLA, PA ,AND WITHIN 
three minutes’ walk of the station, a cozily furnished 
cottage containing ten rooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
and closet, heated throughout by a perfect system of hot 
water heating, and a ten-feet wide porch around the 
entire house ; fruit and shade in abundance. HENRY 
C. HAWKINS, 1328 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Por SALE.— I OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 

residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Springfield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized street; immediate possession; if not sold soon it 
will be for rent. I will sell for cash or wil! make very 
easy terms. Apply to HENRY M. FUSSELL, Ex- 
ecutor, Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


RENT.—FURNISHED FOR SUMMER SEA- 

son, Media, Pa., rr-room house, city conveniences, 

piano, telephone, lawn, etc. Photos at office. C. P. 
PETERS & SON, 441 Chestnut St. 


R RENT.—MODERN, 14-ROOMED, UN- 
furnished house for the year, or summer months, in 
Woodstown, N.J. Address, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


R SALE.—SWARTHMORE, ON THE COL- 

lege side of the railroad and handy to trolley, stone 
house, r3 rooms, modern conveniences. Fine old shade, 
shrubbx v, lawn, garden, and orc 4 acres, stable. 
Price moderate to a quick buyer. YOCUM & 
FUWERS, Agents, 26S rsth Street. 


R RENT.—FURNISHED, SWARTHMORE 
onthe Hill, a nine-room house for two, three, or 
four months. ‘Terms reasonable. Box 188, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
R RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 
rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 
bay house. Central, south of Market. Address No. 7, 
t 


is Office. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


COTTAGES, INN, TENTING. 
Tuere are still two cottages to be rented for the summer 
at Buck Hill Falls, and other cottages for portions of the 
season. We can give information that will place those 
interested in communication with the owners. 

Every room in the Inn for Eighth month, with the ex- 
ception of three on the fourth floor, has now been en- 
gaged, and over half the available space for Seventh 
month. 

We anticipate that tenting, which wasfound to be so 
satisfactory last season, will be a prominent feature of 
the summer. The Company will arrange to provide 
tents for families or parties of all sizes. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarues F. 
Jenxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosesrt Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


BOARDING. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ — in Washington. Terms 
Epeey- Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and — buildings. Pome 

Ber4 . Address FRIEND, 1626 Ninetcenth Street, 
. W., Washington, D.C. 





«SUMMER RESORTS. 
The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


Wes.ey Av8., BET. 9TH AND 10TH Sts., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of The //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests Fifth 
month 31,1902. The house is pleasantly located near 
the water, commanding full ocean view. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, 
Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgzan Env or Tennessee Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avs., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. James Piace. 


Atrantic Crry, N. J. 
Estirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIFS 
9 to 25 rooms, for Rent. 

Lists on application. 

Cc. P. PETERS & SON, 441 Chestnut St. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi rtver 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “sToPp”” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 

OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLePHone No. 1-33-55. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WoRDs.-XVI.,241 
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Sanaa - Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgan 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
: Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
Law, Science, 
Convanyiox | STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin; 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to er. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torz a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, hee yo 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col "i 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 





} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 
The Oakwood Seminary, 

Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstgoraTHic PHysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room be 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
on and examination free. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 


POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 





MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1ith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantiy on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


. FECT C CVV TEE TTT TTT Tey 


Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN lfUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Se ee ee eed 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XVI. 


Wuat ts wrong for each of us as a man cannot be 
right for each as a citizen, as a Christian. The right- 
cous laws of nations are Superadded to the moral law, 
not substituted for it. Jesse H. Howmes. 


From his address at the Friends’ Peace Congress. 


LIFE’S MIRROR. 
THERE are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true ; 


Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
And strength in your utmost needs ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your work and deeds. 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And song, a song will meet ; 

And the smile which is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed in vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what we are and do ; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
— Methodist Recorder. 


THE FRIENDS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
( Concluded from last issue.) 


WE have no celebration of Holy Communion. This 
will strike you more strangely, perhaps, th .n anything 
else, and more coldly and unpleasantly. And it is 
generally said that there is a direct command of our 
Lord to perform this rite. On that point I cannot 
now do more than refer you, if you care for my opin- 
ion, to a little pamphlet on the Lord’s Supper, of 
which I still have a number of copies available; but 
the true Quaker argument is that no religious observ- 
ances were contemplated by our Lord; that he lett 
behind no organization, but a spirit to inspire many 
organizati ns; that the true Communion is a daily 
feeding upon Christ ; and that daysof special religious 
excitement are apt to be followed by reaction between 
the great days. 

The tendency to shirk effort—to do things in the 
easiest possible way—to make cheap substitutes for 
costly things—is ever present in our nature. Now the 
communion with the Infinite, which we seek as the 
very fountain of religious strength, is not an easy or 
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a lazy experience. It is the most active energy of 
the soul. And how easy it is to substitute a cere- 
monial for the reality. If the Eucharist does become 
a substitute for true communion, its very beauty and 
impressiveness become evil instead of good for us. 
Further there has inevitably arisen the tendency to lay 
stress on the outward act in itself, and even to assert 
that without the outward act, performed under proper 
ecclesiastical sanction, no communion is possible. Such 
assertions are quite familiar, and the service of the 
Society of Friends is to experimentally demonstrate 
their error. These are, then, the grounds which have 
led us to eschew the outward means through which 
our fellow-Christians receive, as I am sure they do, 
Divine blessing ; and to be our own priests, no one 
coming nearer to God than we. I hope I have not 
been too controversial. I was bound to explain our 
position on this central point of divergence. The pro- 
cesses of the soul are real: all else is but regulation, 
and regulation on such a subject spells hindrance. 

It is too true that when one of the great needs of 
mankind has become officially recognized and institu- 
tions organized to supply the need, these institutions 
tend to stand in the way of the free and simple satis- 
faction of the need. The recognized authorities come 
to regard it in a technical light, and only in a narrow 
and official way. But the Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth still. So that we stand as a testimony to the 
dangers of over-organization. We are not organized 
even into clergy and laity. 

The whole of our little spiritual strength, then, 
has been devoted direct to the help and salvation of 
man, and has not been devoted to the support of 
institutions. We have built no costly churches, 
maintained no clergy, either in wealth or poverty, fur- 
nished no choirs and organs; we have devoted our- 
selves to freeing the slaves, to teaching our adult 
schools, te fighting intemperance, to humanizing gaols, 
to foreign missions, to helping the victims of war and 
famine. We have time and money for these things 
largely because they are not absorbed in providing 
means of grace for ourselves. 

The secondary place which religious observances 
have with us makes us appear quite irreligious to 
some. There is so little to see; no sacraments, no 
creeds, no baptism, no clergy, no choirs. But, corre- 
spondingly, the whole of human life and experience is 
in a measure transfigured to our minds. The con- 
cerns of business and recreation are all a part of 
Divine Service. It is a common-place with us that 
there is no line between sacred and secular. We 
shun amusements which weaken the moral fibre. 
Even our peculiarities of speech and dress, now 
abandoned, were a perhaps misplaced expression of 
sensitive aloofness from contamination. We love 
simplicity of life, that the soul may not be hampered 
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by the swaddling clothes of luxury. We try to live 
all the time sub specie eternitatis, in the very presence 
of the Eternal. We believe that pure religious service 
is to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. All 
this, you will see, leads to a distrust of any localizing 
of the Divine Presence, and materializing of the Spirit. 
We each have our own holy places where we have 
met with God; but they are independent of buildings 
and need no consecration. 

A creed to us is a thing impossible. If it is 
consciously felt, it is a slavery of the soul ; if not felt, 
it is a nullity. Each man must be free to make his 
own creed. And our bond of union is not in an actual 
body of proposition, but in a united reliance upon indi- 
vidual guidance. Our attitude towards the Bible is 
more like the intimate familiarity of friendship than the 
ceremonious deference of the slave. Weare in sym- 
pathy with modern critical studies, and have no rubrics 
to be affected by their results. Our authority in 
religion is within. Great variety of belief is permitted 
on the large theological questions which concern all 
Christians. 

The testimony always borne by us against War is, 
perhaps, the fact which has made the most impression 
upon the public. It is due to our founders’ quick 
recognition of the evil spirit behind war, the lusts from 
which it came. They were free from any connection 
with governments, and their whole attention was 
directed to the true inwardness of things; to a spirit- 
ually minded man moral and spiritual influences are 
the only right ones. Force is no remedy; and the 
slain soldier is a temple of the Lord destroyed. 

Such is our ideal. I have given that to you 
because that is what you want from me to-night. But 
we, the Friends of to-day, “in this poor, miserable, 
hampered actual,’’ let me confess in the same breath, 
carry out our ideal most imperfectly. We stumble 
and fail, and are victims to temptation and all the 
various influences which harden and corrupt the soul. 

Yet we are encouraged by the knowledge that our 
simple worship has been found helpful by many 
saintly souls, and has been a source of the strength 
of many a brave servant of the Cross. 


VISITING FRIENDS IN 1820. 
JOURNAL OF GEORGE WILSON. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 
WeE have now rode three miles to the Widow 
Kirk’s through the woods ; rode over the Susquehanna 
all safe, which flows close along before the door. 
This is a smart old widow, has the care of a farm, and 
no family but herself and a young man, a boarder. I 
think it is a solitary way of living ; she appears to be 
very glad to see us, and is about baking bread for our 
dinner, and in the meantime I have seated myself in 
the garden, under the shade of an apple-tree, which is 
the pleasantest place I have found to-day. She has 
everything plenty, neat, and clean, 20 spoons, and a 
number of plates as bright as they can be made, on 
the dresser,' and buckets and even the ground denotes 
cleanliness, but O, how my heart yearns towards her, 


1 (These, no doubt were pewter.—EDs.] 
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as though she was my mother! May the blessings 
of heaven rest ‘round about her, and preserve her 
through time here, and land her in the glorious realms 
of everlasting bliss! It seems as though I could not 
leave her, if it were not for the precious promises left 
on record that he will be the orphan’s father and the 
widow's God. 

G. Wilson of this land accompanying us; I be- 
lieve he has felt something like Elisha did when Elijah 
passed by him and cast his mantle over him, after 
which he could not stay behind ; or the fishermen that 
followed the Blessed Master who told them he would 
make them fishers of men. Near two o’clock set out 
for James Moore’s, along the river bank ; very warm ; 
saw the way they catch shad, about twelve men haul- 
ing a brush tied together, that reached nearly across 
the river, some in canoes, some pulling along the edge 
of the water with long hickory bark, some riding on 
small logs, and so they would work it down stream, 
and turn all the fish they meet into a pound, built of 
stone perhaps a mile below, where they put their 
brush. Warm day, but pleasant ride along the river 
bank, where many places they had to wharf up very 
high with hewed timbers, and the hill so high and 
steep that some places the surface has slipt with all 
that grew thereon down into the road and river. For 
some perches it looks as if it would be very dangerous 
to travel in the spring, when the frost is going out. 

Arrived at James Moore’s in good time ; some of us 
pretty tired ; fifteen miles here ; we are kindly received 
here ; we find a fine young woman on whom the cares 
of the house pretty much rest, her mother a weakly 
woman. They began here three years ago in the 
groves of pine, and now have a good house, barn, mill, 
and saw-mill, mostly of their own make. One of the 
sons is a millwright, and they are a very economical 
family, all wooden hinges to-the doors, and everything 
else that can be made of wood here ; timber is very 
plenty, and this family seems the best calculated to 
make the best of it. Crossed Anderson’s creek, three 
miles from here, where it enters into the river ; here is 
a turnpike making from Sunbury to Meadville. We 
are now at the farthest point and from home about 150 
miles, and have rode about 220 miles. 

First-day morning, Sixth month 4. At J. Moore’s. 
We attended Clearfield Meeting to-day, which is held 
in their house. The meeting is small, and the inhabi- 
tants, I suppose, are generally new settlers, and ot 
course make but an unpolished appearance ; but what 
does all this avail us when we are collected together in 
a meeting capacity, and all enlisted under His holy 
banner, which is love? And here we sometimes find 
our minds drawn into near unity with these lonely 
travellers Zionwards, with many anxious desires that 
they may take up their cross and follow the Dear Mas- 
ter whithersoever he may be pleased to lead them. 
And I have often for my own instruction had to re- 
member, when I have beheld these inhabitants of the 
wilderness, that the Lord was no respecter of persons, 
but all they that fear him and work righteousness are 
accepted of him; neither seeth he as man seeth, for 
man looketh on the external appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. I think we have had a favored 
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meeting to-day, and also a sitting in the family this 
afternoon. Our dear friend Joel, I think,was unusually 
exercised, and wonderfully favored to speak to the 
states and conditions of the people. We believe he is 
indeed anointed to preach good tidings to the meek, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
were bound. 

Second-day morning, Sixth month 5. Rose early 
in order to go tothe field. All middling well, and want 
to make the proper use of every moment of the 
precious time graciously afforded unto us, but it be- 
ginning to rain smartly about 6 o’clock we think best 
to keep house until the cloud is in some measure re- 
moved from off the tabernacle. We know not what 
is best for us at all times, and if we can but be favored 
to wait patiently and watch the turnings of the Mas- 
ter’s hand, so as to go or stay at his command, is all 
my desire at this time. We have seen wonders in the 
deeps. Oh that we may be obedient children, saith 
my spirit. Between 7 and 8 the command appeared 
to be, up and away. The rain slacked some, but still 
kept raining on. Rode one and a half miles through 
the pines to David Walls’s, son-in-law to W. A. Fisher, 
Joseph Idings and wife being invited to come there. 
They have seven children and a small cabin—clean, as 
is generally the case among Friends. When we set 
out from here it began to rain very fast. T.S. and 
D. Walls went to pilot us through the woods, through 
the mud and logs and hills and hollows, and a won- 
derful journey it was, to be sure, almost all pine and 
hemlock, as tall as the cedars of Lebanon. Some of 
the way was but a path at best. Reached Caleb 
Davis’s ; six children ; his wife in a decline of health ; 
had a precious opportunity with them; they have a 
good house, neatly furnished, but live in a cabin. We 
are now waiting for dinner, for it is not every place 
that is suitable to dine at in this wilderness. Could 
our people at home, sitting snug and dry, behold us 
riding through these places in the rain, they would 
have to acknowledge that surely afflictions abide the 
gospel ; but we can tell you that we are favored to 
feel as happy as can be almost in every place. We 
had fresh venison for dinner ; then rode half a mile to 
Samuel Johnson’s ; seven children ; small cabin ; split 
[log] floor; pretty clean, but much hampered [for 
room}. 

We then took leave of the Grampian Hills and 
came to Gideon Widemire’s; seven children. Here 
were called in «two men and their wives, Spencers. 
They had, one five children and the other six. Then 
three miles to Jason Kirk’s, seven children, which is 
the common number here ; it is so common that we 
scarce think it worth whiletoask. Widemire’s mother 
is 81 years of age. Jason appears to have plenty, but 
a very small house ; he is about buildirg. Here we 
are, in the happy prospect of lying on the floor in 
this small clean house, and we shall cover the floor all 
over. The house is sixteen feet square, well filled ; 
the men all went up the ladder, where they slept well. 

Here within this humble cot 
Love and peace together dwell ; 


If contented with our lot, 
Smiling joy can grace a cell. 
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Third-day, 6th. Fine morning; Ruth is very 
unwell, as is frequently the case ; much afflicted with 
headache. After sitting in Jason’s family we set out ; 
passed through Kerversville, which is on the Mead- 
ville turnpike, to Caleb Baily’s ; seven children. There 
to Jonathan Ivans’s, one mile; six children; dined. 
Then two miles to William Packer’s ; seven children. 
Then down the river and crossed above Old Town, 
where they have a court house put up, of brick, in 
the bushes, and not able to finish it. This town has but 
two or three small houses in it, and takes its name 
from an Indian town being there, on the banks of the 
river. We now appear to have gone through the visit 
west of the Allegheny, and set our faces toward Half 
Moon; arrived at George Wilson’s, on Clearfield 
[creek] and put up for the night. We think we can 
see some fruits here. This has been a clear and cold 
day. G. W. tells us of a young woman who does not 
live amongst Friends, and who is seven miles from 
where the meeting is held. She is so convinced of 
Friends’ principles that she uses the plain language, in 
spite of the jeers of the world, and was at meeting 
First-day. 

Fourth-day, 7th. Frosty morning; some fog 
along the creek ; quite cold last night and this morn- 
ing ; all middling well; had a precious opportunity in 
the family of George Wilson, and also at Robert 
(his brother’s); then in much love parted with them 
and set out for Phillipsburg, twelve miles. Fed there 
and took some tea. This has appeared somewhat like 
a new day unto some of us, we having passed through 
some dull, cloudy weather. Now all happy, all alive ; 
fine day, pleasant weather. We took another road 
from Phillipsburg through this wonderful mountain, 
very different from the road we went—a very barren 
land. Crossed Bald Eagle valley, creek, and moun- 
tain, and then to John Spencer’s, twelve miles. We 
are kindly received, as is the case everywhere our lots 
have been cast ; way seems to be made for us past our 
expectations, for which we thank the kind Master, for 
in truth so we find him to be. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 17. 
SAMARIA AND NAZARETH. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—The hour cometh, and now is when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshippers.—John, iv., 23. 


Before study of Lesson read John, iv., 1-42. 


From Jerusalem to Galilee the road follows the 
mountain ridge northward past the ancient shrines of 
Bethel and Shiloh, the former associated closely with 
the first of the patriarchs and the latter with the first 
of the prophets. Just beyond the limits of Judea the 
rude trail dips down into a long valley, which it follows 
as far as Mt. Gerizim. Here a valley leads westward 
between Mt. Gerizim and Mt. Ebal and passes the city 
of Shechem, the capital of the first Hebrew kingdom, 
—that of Gideon (Judges, vii.). From a spur of 
Gerizim Jotham shouted out his early parable to the 





— 





people who installed his guilty brother in his father’s 
place. Just where the road turns is a deep well—over 
a hundred feet deep—known as Jacob’s well. A little 
further to the north is the tomb of Joseph, whose body 
here found a resting place after long wanderings. Still 
further, at the base of Mt. Ebal, was the city of Sychar. 

In the time of Jesus, Gerizim was crowned by a 
castle. The crusaders built a great church there, now 
a heap of ruins. <A tiny mosque is the only building 
now standing on its summit. But from the time of 
Ezra and perhaps before, it has rivaled Mt. Moriah as 
a place of worship. _ It will be remembered that when 
the returning exiles from Babylonia undertook the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem (520 B. C.—See 
Ezra, iv., 6), the Samaritans offered their assistance, 
professing to worship the same God. This offer was 
rejected with scorn, and the enmity thus evoked lasted 
even to the time of Jesus. The later reforms of Ezra 
(Ezra, x.; Nehemiah, viii., xiii.), resulted in further 
irritation and in the apostasy of at least one important 
priest (Nehemiah, xiii., 28), who may be supposed to 
have joined himself to the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans were a mixed people, descendants 
of the foreigners imported by the Assyrian conqueror 
after the fall of Samaria and of that part of the native 
Hebrews who were left in the land. The book of 
Kings tells (II. Kings, xvii.), how the foreigners came 
to worship the *‘ god of the land.”’ 

The Samaritans adopted the Pentateuch as their 
sacred book and sacrificed on Mt. Gerizim according 
to its directions. This worship has been continued even 
to our own day, a few score people of the Samaritan 
sect still living at Shechem (Nablus) and resorting 
each year to the summit of Mt. Gerizim in order to 
sacrifice according to the law. 

It will be observed that Samaria separated two 
recognized groups of Israelites—Judea and Galilee. 
Doubtless there had been no such mixture of blood in 
Galilee as that in Samaria. Nevertheless Galilee was 
considered distinctly inferior to Judea and was some- 
times contemptuously referred to as the “ court of the 
Gentiles.” 

Jesus, pursuing his way northward with his 
disciples, rested at the sacred well while they went on 
to a near-by city—Shechem a mile to the west or 
Sychar to the north—to buy food. During their 
absence occurred the well-known conversation with the 
Samaritan woman. Is it too much to say that one can 
read between the lines a sense of ease and freedom from 
responsibility on the part of Jesus in this conversation 
which tells of repression and misunderstanding in the 
labors in Judea now behind him? Certain it is that 
the conception of worship here presented would nct 
have been received as freely by those about Mt. Zion. 
The directness and elevation of his teaching, together 
with an unexpected power of penetration, opened the 
way for a presentation of the gospel in Samaria—an 
opportunity which seems to have come as a surprise to 
Jesus and to mark an expansion in his conception of 
his own mission. When his disciples returned they 
found their Master absorbed, almost dazed indeed by 
the new thoughts that crowded in upon him. And 
what wonder? His labor had been exclusively with 
Jews, and doubtless his thoughts had hardly gone 
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beyond them. Indeed, we find long after that h 
still regarded his mission as one directed alone to the 
‘lost sheep of Israel.”” But here in Samaria he seems 
to have had a larger view, a glimpse of broader things. 
These despised Samaritans were a type of the despised 
Gentile world ; yet they heard him gladly ! 

He had left Judea as totally unready for his gospel. 
He was proceeding to Galilee to begin a ministry of 
preparation, looking far ahead for a harvest. Yet here 
was a people seemingly ready to receive his message 
without prejudice. Truly a field white to the harvest 
—truly an early sowing now ready for the reaping. 
A few days’ labor in the new field, however, brought 
the earlier plans again uppermost. His work appears 
to have been well received by the Samaritans, but his 
heart yearned over his own people and he continued 
his journey in to Galilee. 

Apparently he did not expect to be well received 
there ; since he “ testified that a prophet hath no honor 
in his own country ” (John, iv., 44); but his fame had 
preceded him from Judea and he “taught in their 
synagogues being glorified of all ’’ (Luke, iv., 14). 
Luke indicates that Capernaum was the scene of at 
least a part of this successful ministry (iv., 23). 

After a time, however, he made his way to his 
home town of Nazareth (Luke, iv., 16), where ‘as his 
custom was’’ he went into the synagogue. Luke 
favors us here with a very welcome account of Jesus’s 
method in his ordinary ministry. No doubt it was 
after the regular reading from the law and translation 
that Jesus ‘‘ stood up to read.’’ The attendant there- 
upon brought him the roll of Isaiah and Jesus read 
from it (Isaiah, lxi., 1, 2). Then he sat down for a 
moment, returning the roll to the attendant. After a 
brief period of waiting he rose again and proceeded 
with a discourse based on the reading. What he said 
is not presented in detail and we do not know what 
aroused feeling against him, but “ they were filled with 
wrath’ and drove him out of the city (Luke, iv., 29). 


“ INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 16. Fourth Month 27. 
GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. 


GOLDEN TExT.—John indeed baptized with water; but ye 
shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit.—Acts, xi., 16. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xi., 1-18. 


Some time after the events narrated in our last lesson 
Peter returned to Jerusalem to find that the news of 
his intercourse with the Gentiles had preceded him. 
Immediately those who laid stress upon the rite of 
circumcision took him to task for receiving into fellow- 
ship persons that they looked upon as unclean. Peter 
replied to their accusations by describing to them his 
vision upon the house-top. In order to understand 
the full significance of this vision it is necessary to 
know what animals were regarded as unclean by the 
Jewish law, as the sheet that was let down from heaven 
contained ‘‘ four-footed beasts of the earth and wild 
beasts and creeping things and birds of the heaven.”’ 
A full list of them will be found in Leviticus, xi. 

The general law that governed the eating of 
quadrupeds was that “ whatever divideth the hoof and 
cheweth the cud shall be clean.” As far as is known 
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camel-riders have always killed, eaten, and sacrificed 
their camels, though the flesh is inferior to beef and 
mutton. The camel was not common in Palestine, but 
was known to the Jews chiefly as the domestic animal 
of the wandering tribes around them. The question of 
its uncleanness was settled for them by observing that 
it does not strictly divide the hoof, but rests a part of 
its weight on an undivided pad. 

Most of the birds enumerated as unclean are either 
birds of prey or feeders on carrion, and are, therefore, 
uneatable. The lap-wing was especially forbidden, the 
only reason yet discovered being that it frequented 
marshy places and its flesh sometimes had a bad 
smell. Nothing is said concerning doves or pigeons ; 
they do not appear at Solomon’s table, and though they 
were the only birds offered as sacrifices, they were 
used for sacrifices of which the worshipper did not 
eat. Itis difficult to understand what is meant by 
“ flying, swarming things that go on all fours,’’ as it 
is known to naturalists of the present day that all insects 
proper have six legs; perhaps it meant those that walk 
or run with an even gait like the fly, as locusts, grass- 
hoppers, etc., that leap with their long hind legs, were 
declared eatable. Why certain reptiles and vermin 
should have been specifically forbidden is a mystery, 
as surely no one would wish to eat them. In regard 
to fish the law was as explicit as that concerning 
quadrupeds, ‘‘ whatever hath fins and scales is clean.” 

When in his vision Peter heard the voice command- 
ing him to kill and eat these unclean things he pro- 
tested, but three times came the command, ‘‘ What 
God hath cleansed make not thoucommon.” He told 
this to those who were calling him to account, and as- 
sured them that the Spirit bade him go with the servants 
of Cornelius. Then he described the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon Gentile as well as Jew, and 
reminded them of the divinely inspired prophecy of 
John the Baptist, ‘‘ He shall baptize you in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire” (Matthew, iii.,1 1), and concluded with 
the convincing question, ‘‘ Who was I that I could 
withstand God?’’ When he had finished speaking 
his questioners were satisfied, and the disciples agreed 
that ‘‘ to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life.” 

In the early days of the Society of Friends many 
instances are narrated of a free outpouring of Spiritual 
baptism ; the following are taken from George Fox’s 
Journal : 

‘* The next day we came through the country into 
Cumberland again, where we had a general meeting of 
many thousands of people at the top of a hill near 
Langlands. A glorious and heavenly meeting it was, 
for the glory of the Lord did shine over all, and there 
were as many as one could well speak over, the multi- 
tude was so great. Their eyes were fixed on Christ 
their teacher, and they came to sit under their own 
vine ; insomuch that Francis Howgili coming after- 
ward to visit them, found they had no need of words, for 
they were sitting under their teacher Christ Jesus. 

“Then I came again within three miles of Halifax, 
where was a meeting of about two hundred people ; 
amongst which were many rude people, and divers 
butchers, several of whom had bound themselves with 


an oath before they came out, that they would kill me. 
They came in avery rude manner, and made a great 
disturbance in the meeting. They thrust 
Friends up and down ; and Friends being peaceable, 
the Lord’s power came over them. At last I was 
moved of the Lord to say unto them, ‘if they would 
discourse of the things of God, let them come up to me 
one by one; and if they had anything to say or to 
object, 1 would answer them all one after another’ ; 
but they were all silent and had nothing tosay. And 
then the Lord’s power came so over them all, and 
answered the witness of God in them that they were 
bound by the power of God and the minds 
of the people were turned by the Spirit of God in 
them to God, and to Christ their teacher.” 


WE say that our thoughts are not known by our 
fellows; but that is not as true as we deem it when we 
say or think this to be the case. The tenor of our 
thoughts is being written in the expression of our 
faces day by day. Love, purity, communion with God 
in our inner selves, will give our faces a look that 
shows the direction of our desires and being. Selfish- 
ness, ill-nature, impure desire, unworthy motives, in- 
dulged in in secret, will steadily transform the finest 
lines of the face. We should be surprised if we knew 
how much we show of ourselves to our fellows in the 
daily walk of life. The only way of having a face 
that speaks well of the spirit’s course is to have the 
spirit pursue a course that writes a good record on the 
face.—[ S. S. Times. ] 

>€ 

WaysipDE Ministry.—The wayside ministry is far 
more effectual than the ministry of the pulpit. Most 
preaching is done to those who need it least, and 
reaches the really needy only as it is distilled through 
the first hearers into the lives which others see. If 
the people would only realize that at best the preacher 
can only place in their hands his sublime message ; 
they must carry it out into the world; they must so 
interpret it by the beauty and sincerity and cheerful- 
ness and kindness of word and act that he who runs 
may read. A really Christian man going about his 
daily life as a constant ministry, reaches every week a 
larger congregation than the most popular preacher. 
—|[ Exchange. ] 

s€ 

Let us, then, be of good cheer. From the great 
law of progress we may derive at once our duties and 
our encouragements. Humanity has ever advanced, 
urged by the instincts and necessities implanted by 
God, thwarted sometimes by obstacles which have 
caused it for a time—a moment only in the immensity 
of ages—to deviate from its true lines or to seem to 
retreat, but still ever onward.—[ Charles Sumner. | 

d>€ 

THE real worship of the Lord is that which is of 
the life. In one’s daily use, in his social life, in his 
recreations, in his home, in all the details ot his life he 
worships the Lord, if at all. For it is in these things 
that he shuns evil and does good, and if he shuns evil 
and does good for the Lord’s sake, then in everything 
he does he is worshiping the Lord.—[The Helper. } 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH 


UNHAPPY SAMAR. 

Any who would know what miseries war causes, and 
what cruelties may be practiced in its name, even by 
white men, and under the American flag, and in this 
present day, need only read the reports which have 
been lately reaching this reports 
which the military authorities permit to be sent, and 
which the daily press allow to be put in print. 


country—those 


The island of Samar may be taken as an example. 
It is one of the largest of the Philippine group. It 
has a population of two millions of people. Most of 
these, if not all, are Christians—not “ heathen,” 
nor Mohammedans, nor even pagans. The island 
has been seized and held by the United States. Sol- 
diers of the United States have been sent there to 
“occupy” it, and to compel the ‘‘ submission ’’ of its 
people. In this process the most shocking acts of 
barbarity have occurred. 
no one ventures to deny. 


That they have so occurred 
Six months ago the “ water 
torture’ was denied—as if the facts could be long 
kept suppressed—but new testimony has accumulated 
from many witnesses that the torture has been inflicted 
again and again—scores of times, hundreds of times, 
perhaps thousands ; and not by drunken soldiers only, 
but by sober ones; not by privates, but by officers ; 
not secretly and surreptitiously, but openly and by 
authority. 

In addition to water torture, the unhappy island of 
Samar has suffered other horrors. The “ Major” of 
the “‘ Marine Corps,”’ Waller, who was under trial by 
court martial at Manila, has been acquitted. He was 
charged with ordering eleven men, natives of the 
island, to be shot, one or more of them under circum- 
stances of incredible cruelty, without trial, without ad- 
equate reason. He did not deny the act. It was so 
well known that denial was useless. He defended it 
upon the ground that it was only a suitable punish- 
ment for the Samar-ians, and also by declaring that 
the commanding officer in the island, General Smith, 
had given him orders which justified it. General 
Smith, it was testified before the court martial, had 
said Samar was “a hotbed of insurrection ’’—~. ¢., a 
centre of resistance to the invading army—and must 
be made “a wilderness,’ and had ordered, therefore, 
that no prisoners be taken, but “all over ten years 
old”’ should be killed ! 


Unhappy Samar, indeed! If the people of that 


island had heard of the United States of America, of 
its generous policy, of its devotion to justice, of its 
advocacy of human rights, of its endeavors to enlarge 
“the area of freedom,’’ what disillusion was this 
brought them by Smith, by Waller, by men such as 
Glenn, by the water torturists! Samar had suffered 
under Spain, but no experience of Spanish rule was 
equal to this. The Judeins who heard the words of 
Rehoboam with dismay: ‘ My father, indeed, chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions,” had not such a fate as these Filipinos of 
Samar, nearly two millenniums after the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

For ourselves, we disclaim and denounce the 
whole system of war which has produced such crimes 
as these against every principle of Christian conduct. 
From the first, as time passed and occasion de- 
manded, we have given our testimony against them. 
God grant that if individuals may be absolved from the 
sinfulness of participation in them, the nation itself, 
blood-guilty as it is, may not suffer punishments com- 
mensurate with its actions ! 


WE have repeitedly been called on for literature on the 
subject of the Death Penalty—‘‘ Capital Punishment '’—and 
especially for a pamphlet by N. M. Curtis, formerly Member of 
Congress from the State of New York. We do not have this 
pamphlet, but we learn from our neighbors, Friends’ Book 
Association (15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia), that they 
have copies on hand and for sale. 
cents, by mail. 

This pamphlet of N. M. Curtis was published in 1894, and 
gives the state of the law as to capital punishment, at that time, 
in the different States of the Union. 
since, of course. 


The price is twenty-five 


Changes have occurred 
It also gives, what is very useful for any one 
looking up the subject, a Bibliography, a list of printed 
publications discussing it. There are in the list nearly four 
hundred titles of magazine articles, essays, reviews, addresses, 
etc., covering a wide range,—some of them upholding the 
death penalty, but most of them opposing it. 
is therefore a useful one. 


The pamphlet 


ONE or two readers of the INTELLIGENCER, anxious— and 
rightly so—for the good name of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, have written us about the action of the 
local branch of that organization at Buffalo, N. Y., in reference 
to the segregation of houses of evil in that city. We have 
sent, in reply, a copy of a newspaper containing the resolutions 
which the local body passed on the subject. They bear out, 
we regret to say, the allusion we have made to them. 

In Philadelphia, on last First-day, in several churches, the 
ministers spoke of the recent proposals of a grand jury to 
‘* license "’ prostitution, and to permit the sale of liquor by any 
who will pay a license fee. These proposals were condemned, 
as they deserve to be. However scandalous they may seem, 
they are in the minds of many. The law in reference to 
liquor selling cannot be changed except by the Legislature. 
But who can be sure of the defeat of evil in ‘hat body? 
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BIRTHS. 


BRANSON.—At Greenwood Farm, near Clearbrook, 
Frederick county, Va., Fourth month g, 1902, to William E. 
and Florence Dell Branson, a son, who is named Charles 
David. 

BROOMELL.—Fourth month 7, 1902, to J. Howard and 
Eveline Coates Broomell, a daughter, who is named Helen. 


MARRIAGES. 


REEVES—TYLER.—Under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at Salem, N. J., Third month 12, 1902, at 
the home of Benjamin A. and Melicent B. Tyler, their 
daughter, Hannah Buzby Tyler, and John Morris Reeves. 

STRINGHAM—WALFORD. —Third month 1g, 1902, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Ernest James, son of James C. and 
Gertrude Stringham and Adie Urlwin, daughter of Robert and 
the late Sarah Walford. 


DEATHS. 

BROOMALL.—At his home in Media, Pa., Fourth month 
9, 1902, George Broomall, in his 89th year. 

He was a brother of the late Judge John M. Broomall, and 
of the late Elizabeth M. Booth, of Chester, Pa., and the last of 
his generation of the Broomall family. He was a useful and 
upright citizen, and during his term as Prison Inspector was 
instrumental in advancing the reform and bettering the char- 
acter of the prisoners. S. B. F. 

CONRAD.—At her home, near Mozart, Bucks county, 
Pa., Fourth month 7, 1902, Martha W., wife of James Conrad, 
aged 62 years ; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

Interment on the roth, at Doylestown Cemetery. 

HILL.—At Richmond, Indiana, Fourth month 8, 1902, 
Enos Hill, aged 82 years, 7 months, and one day. 

Interment Fourth month 11, at Ridge Cemetery. 

HOUGH.—At his home, in Waterford, Virginia, Second 
month 26, 1g02, David E. B. Hough, in his 56th year; a 
member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

He had been in poor health for many years, but always 
maintained a bright, genial disposition ; the last months of his 
life were spent on a bed of pain, but never a murmur was 
heard, and he had a smile and cheerful word for all. Hewas 
talking pleasantly with his physician a few minutes before his 
death. To mourn his loss are left a widow, two daughters, 
and three sons. He had an abiding faith in his Heavenly 
Father, and is no doubt resting with the loved ones gone 
before. M. R. W. 

MOORE.—At Richmond, Ind., Third month 2, 1902, of 
typhoid fever, Robert F., only son of Charles H. and Laura 
E. Moore, aged 19 years. 

ROBERTS.—At Norristown, Pa., Fourth month Io, 1go2, 
of paralysis, Alice A., widow of Hugh Roberts, in her 83d 
year ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral on the 14th, from the home of her son Ellwood 
Roberts. Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground. 

TITUS. —At Westbury, Long Island, Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 10, 1902, William E., son of George P. and Mary T. 
Titus, in his 31st year. 

WHITE.—In Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 9, 1902, Charles White, aged 82 
years. 

Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground, on the 12th. At 
the funeral, which was large, Elizabeth Lloyd spoke, on the 
words, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor ?"’ 

WOLLASTON.—In New Garden township, Chester county, 
Pa., Fourth month 7, 1902, Minerva Pennock Wollaston, 
widow of the late Thomas Wollaston, in her 82d year. 


HANNAH JANNEY HIRST. 

Died, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, Third month 18, 1902, 
Hannah Janney Hirst, aged 94 years, 10 months, and 3 days, 
daughter of Stephen and Letitia (Taylor) Janney, and widow 
of Eli P. Hirst. 


She retained her very uncommon activity, both mental and 
physical, until within two weeks of her death. She was al- 
ways so bright, so cheerful and helpful that she was not only 
a joy to her children and grandchildren, but to her neighbors 
and their children. It was said of her at the time of her 
funeral, that to show some of the things which most surely lead 
to a happy and peaceful old age, with a well-preserved intel- 
lect, it was pureness of life, ‘‘ plain living and high thinking,”’ 
which had come down to her through a Quaker ancestry for 
generations. 

A local newspaper said of her: ‘‘ She was interested not 
only in the concerns of her family and friends, but also in the 
doings of the world. Her intellect was fresh and vigorous to 
grasp the new truths which are now so rapidly developing. 
Her judgment was sound, and her advice so practical that it 
was respected. She was at all times interested in the affairs 
of her household, and ever ready to lend a hand. She hada 
kind and tender heart for humanity, and sympathized with the 
troubles and sorrows of her friends and neighbors, and was 
ever pleased to know of their prosperity. She was very fond 
of nature, and a close observer of it ; the birds, the clouds, the 
flowers, the sunsets. She read many good books, and com- 
mented lucidly upon them."’ 

The following stanzas were read at the funeral : 


O, the glory and the gladness 
Of a life without a fear ! 
Of a death like Nature dying 
In the falling of the year ! 
For ‘‘she is not dead, but sleepeth *’ 
Till the early robins sing, 
And the bells of Easter wake her 
In the coming of the spring. 
O, for such a blessed falling 
Into quiet sleep at last, 
When the ripened grain is garnered 
And the toil and trial past ; 
When the red and gold of sunset 
Slowly changes into gray— 
O, for such a quiet passing 
Through the night into the day. 
Her husband, Eli P. Hirst, died at Yellow Springs, after a 
brief illness, in 1857. They had six children, of whom three 
are living —a son and two daughters. ¥. 4s J. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
At Makefield Monthly Meeting (Newtown, Pa.), on the gth 
inst., two applications for membership were received, and 
seven members from Abington Monthly Meeting were received 
by certificate. 


A religious meeting has been appointed to be held at the 
Friends’ Home (Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting), 5800 Greene 
street, Germantown, on First-day afternoon next, at 3.30. 

Western First-day School Union occurs at Hockessin, Del., 
on this Seventh-day, the roth inst., as well as Abington at 
Byberry, and Concord at Media. 

At Chicago Central Meeting of Friends on the 13th inst., 
our friend Jonathan W. Plummer was present, and spoke 
briefly on the text of inquiry, ‘‘ What Shall the Harvest be ?”’ 

Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, attended Gwynedd 
Meeting on the 13th inst., and spoke, dwelling upon the 
thought that while the object of life is to attain happiness, this 
may not be done by seeking a selfish happiness, but by think- 
ing first of the welfare of others. Dr. Magill spent most of the 
summer vacation last year at Gwynedd, and his attendance 
and ministry at the meeting were very acceptable. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends at Fourth and Arch Steerts, 
Philadelphia, occurs next week. 


AN injury to the tongue is repaired by nature more rapidly 
than in the case with any other part of the system. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


FOURTH MONTH 7, 1902. Apprehending that it would 
be the proper time to enter upon the completion of the 
concern to visit the meetings and families within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, we left Balti- 
more this afternoon for West Grove, in Chester county, 
Pa., according to arrangements we had made with 
some of the Friends in Western Quarterly Meeting. 
We were met at the station at West Grove by Joseph 
Pyle, and taken to the home of Luman and Anna 
Beitler, with whom Joseph and Myra Pyle are at pres- 
ent residing, and met a cordial welcome. 

In the evening a good-sized meeting gathered in 
the hall in West Grove. There were members of a 
number of different religious bodies present, from 
whom there came to me expressions of satisfaction 
with the testimony in which I had portrayed the sim- 
plicity of the teachings of Jesus, and demonstrated 
their practical and yet deeply spiritual character, and 
the effects of living them out in our daily life. 

8th. When we arose this. morning we found that 
a very heavy rain storm had set in duriug the night, 
which continued with little abatement through the day, 
rendering it impracticable to carry out the program 
arranged for visiting several friends, though our friends 
Sarah Ann Conard and Sarah Thompson braved the 
storm and came for us, and took us to Emma Kent’s 
to dine. Here we spent a pleasant social afternoon. 
Emma is an old acquaintance of mine. Toward even- 
ing they took us to the home of Sarah Thompson and 
Ellen P. Way for the night. These too are friends of 
a long acquaintance, and we found much satisfaction 
in the renewal of our friendship and in a retrospect of 
the past. 

gth. The rain having ceased, we started out this 
morning, accompanied by Sarah Ann Conard and 
Sarah Thompson, to make some calls in West Grove. 
We went first to see Hannah Thompson, who has been 
an invalid for several years, and who is mostly con- 
fined to her bed. We had here a little service, in the 
way of social conversation, to leave a word of cheer 
and encouragement. We called on Phebe Pyle, a 
member of the other branch of Friends, who has been 
confined to her bed for sixteen years. We found her 
very cheerful, and she gave us a cordial welcome. 
She was in a sweet frame of mind, and, sympathizing 
with her in her sufferings, we were glad we had been 
to see her. She spoke of her regret that the Society 
had ever been divided, and felt that it was unneces- 
sary, with which view we could heartily unite. We 
then called on Mary Baily, at the home of Morris and 
Elizabeth Cooper, they being her daughter and hus- 
band. Mary is also one of the “ shut ins.”’ 

We had a pleasant visit with these friends, and left 
with them a word of cheer. As we were returning to 
Sarah Thompson’s we met our friends Joseph and 
Annie M. Lawrence, who had come for us to make 
some visits outside the borough, and we were soon on 
our way to the home of Pennock and Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, and his sister Lydia Spencer. We dined here, 
and after an agreeable visit made a call on I veline 
Cloud, a daughter of Chalkley Webster. She is the 
only member of her family that is a Friend, and we 
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did not meet the others, but had an interesting visit 
with her ; and then Joseph and Annie took us to their 
hospitable home for the night. Here, in company 
with the parents and their two sons, Hibberd and 
Harry, we passed an enjoyable evening. 

10th. The weather was more pleasant this morn- 
ing. We attended the monthly meeting at New 
Garden, in which I was led into close feeling and sym- 
pathy with several states which felt to me needed to 
trust more implicitly and confidingly the care of the 
Heavenly Father, in order to find that peace that is 
promised to those who do trust Him. A deep solem- 
nity overspread the meeting, and the feeling was voiced 
in an appropriate supplication by our friend Martin 
Meloney. At the conclusion of the business meeting 
we went to the home of Marcellus Cook to dine, and 
after atime of social mingling we returned with Joseph 
and Annie M. Lawrence for the night 

11th. A pleasant morning, and after breakfast we 
were soon en route with Joseph and Anna for Penn’s 
Grove Monthly Meeting, which though not large was 
an interesting and we trust a profitable occasion. 
After meeting, our friends who had been so kind to 
us took us te the home of the late Isaac Jackson, 
where we were received cordially by his sisters, Eliza 
beth and Philena Jackson, and her two daughters, 
Anna and Martha, and stayed part of the afternoon. 
Samuel H. Broomell then came for us and took us to 
Franklin and Mary Pusey’s. Here, too, we found a 
cordial welcome from them and their children, Abner 
and Carrie. Near night Samuel took us to his own 
home, where we were kindly met by his wife Mary 
and their daughter Ella. They have living with them 
Mary’s father and mother, both aged people. 

12th. A nearly clear but quite windy morning 
and we were soon on our way. We went first to the 
home of John and Ida Harris, and found her quite ill, 
but willing to see us, and we had a pleasant and we 
trust a satisfactory visit with them. We then went to 
see Susanna Wood and her married daughter Martha 
Wickersham, and then to John Wickersham’s, he 
being quite feeble ; thence to Emmor Morrison's, and 
her daughter, Mary Webster. In each of these places 
we were kindly entertained and we endeavored to learn 
something to be remembered. 


In the afternoon we first called on Samuel's 
daughter Anna, and her husband J. Paul Harlan. 
They had been recently married, and we had a pleas- 
ant visit with them. We next called on Anna Kent,a 
daughter of the late Joseph Kent, and upon her uncle, 
Hadley Kent; he and his wife are living with Anna. 
He is quite ill, having been confined to his bed for sev- 
eral months with little hope of recovery. We tound 
him cheerful and he appeared glad of the visit. We 
then called on Samuel Matthews and wife and 
daughter. The parents are near 80 years of age, but 
in pretty good health. After a satisfactory visit here, 
we went to the home of Mary Garrett, whose husband 
deceased a few weeks previously, and after a little time 
of social conversation Samuel took us to Lincoln 
Station to take the train for Toughkenamon, where 
Robert L. Pyle met us and took us to his hospitable 
home. Joun J. CorNELL. 
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Educational Pepartment. 


SOMERVILLE SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING. 

rue thirty-first annual meeting of the Somerville Literary 
Society (young women) was held in Somerville Hall on Sev- 
eventh-day, the 12th. About one hundred life members were 
present. The meeting was called to order by the president, 
Ida Wright, '02, at 10 o'clock. The morning session was de- 
voted to the transaction of routine business. The Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship was awarded to Margaret H. Taylor. 
Through the influence of Professor Susan J. Cunningham two 
additional f-llowships, named as Special Somerville Literary 
Society Fellowships, were offered for the year 1902-1903. 
The first of these was awarded to Maud L. Watters, of Media, 
Pa. ; the second to Ida Wright, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A very interesting letter was read from L. Winifred Rog- 
ers, the present holder of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, who 
has been pursuing post-graduate study in Berlin. 

The afternoon was occupied with literary exercises. Fran- 
ces E. Hartley presented a paper on ‘‘ The advantages of 
the small college versus those of the large university."’ The 
discussion of the paper was ably opened by Marie Kemp 
Hoadley. Then followed a contest in extemporaneous speak- 
ing between three life members—Estelle Hall Speakman, 
Caroline R. Gaston, 'g0 ; Caroline Sargent Walter, '94—and 
three active members—Lina B. Dillistin, °o2 ; Elizabeth Sut- 
ton, ‘03; Maud E. Rice, ‘04. The judges decided in favor of 
the life members. Music by the chorus closed the program. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Arrangements have been completed for the course of study 
in practical agriculture. Next year a course, elective, and 
open to seniors only, in dairy hygiene and care of farm stock, 
will be given by Dr. Milton Conard, professor in the veterinary 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. He will lec- 
ture once each week, and will assign courses of study, etc. 

The management of the School farm will hereafter be in 
charge of Principal Walton and Charles N. Thompson, treas- 
urer of the School, and it will be so directed as to serve the 
course in agriculture. ‘ 

Several changes will take place in the teaching force the 
coming year. Belle W. Hannum, who has been assistant in 
mathematics ; Winifred Craine, B. L., instructor in composi- 
tion and rhetoric ; Gertrude C. Smith, instructor in reading, 
and Beulah L. Darby, instructor in physical training, will re- 
tire. James S Heath, a graduate of Earlham and Haverford 
Colleges, and recently teacher of English in Guilford College, 
N. C., will take the English in Winifred Craine’s place, and 
J. Wilmer Pancoast, B.S., a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
now teacher at Abington Friends’ School, will take mathe- 
matics, in place of Belle Hannum. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—The students returned 
from the spring recess on Second-day, the 7th, and studies 
were resumed on the following day. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held on Third-day evening, the 8th. Prof. Hoadley, for 
the department of astronomy, gave a number of experiments 
with the electric spark in enclosed gases, chlorine, etc. Mr. 
Collins spoke of the compound pendulum, and the curves 
traced during its vibrations ; he threw on the screen a number 
of illustrations of these curves which were very complex and 
beautiful in their design. Mr. Collins has made one of these 
pendulums for his own work, and has already obtained very 
good results. Marshall Taylor, ‘04, read an interesting paper 
on ‘‘ Bread-moulds."’ 

An edition of Botticelli’s Illustrations for Dante's Divine 
Comedy has been presented to the College by Caroline 
Clothier, ‘03. A. M. W. 


GEORGE ScHOOL.—The School Lecture Course for the 
current year has been very successful, not only on account of 
the interest awakened by the speakers, but also because of the 
variety of subjects and the increased attendance from outside 
the school. The course was as follows : 


Beulah Darby, of George School, Readings. 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
‘* Landmark of Victorian Literature.’’ 

John B. Gordon, ex-Governor of Georgia, ‘‘ Last Days of 
the Confederacy.’’ 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of West Chester Normal School, 
‘¢ Rip Van Winkle’s Mistake."’ 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, ‘‘ Beginnings of American 
Government in Porto Rico.’ 

Louis Favour, ‘‘ Electricity,’’ illustrated by experiments. 


CHANGES AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—William H. Glasson, Ph. 
D., instructor in history at the George School for the past two 
years, has resigned, his resignation to take effect at the close 
of the school year. He has accepted an appointment to the 
chair of Political Economy and Political Science in Trinity 
College, at Durham, N. C. 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association 
met at the home of William McDowell, First-day afternoon, 
Third month 30. After the usual silence and the reading of 
the minutes, the program was opened with a reading by Ruth 
Anna Hunt, from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, on ‘‘ The 
Inheritance of the Name."’ 

The paper of the afternoon was thé sixth in the historical 
series of the year. It was prepared and read by Mary Johnson, 
and gave an interesting account of ‘‘ Friends in America from 
the Separation to the Present.’’ Many events and incidents 
in the history of both branches of the Society were related, 
among the most important being the organization and growth 
of First-day Schools and Young Friends’ Associations, the 
establishment of Friends’ schools and colleges, and the 
philanthropic work of the Society, especially the educational 
work among the colored people. The opposition of the Society 
to slavery and to war was spoken of, and the life and labors of 
Lucretia Mott, and others prominent in the Society. Quite a 
general discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

A poem by Helen Hunt Jackson entitled ‘‘ Morn,’ was 
read by Grace Hall, and the meeting closed in silence. 

Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the Friends’ school-house, 
Fourth month 11. 

A letter from Dr. Jesse H. Holmes explaining more fully 
the letter from the Committee of Ten, read in our meeting in 
the Second month, was read and the executive committee 
reported that they had considered it and suggested that effective 
work might be done in visiting the small meetings around 
Wilmington during the summer. This plan was endorsed by 
the Association, and the president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to attend to the details. 

Mary H. Pyle spoke on Current Topics. The reports of 
peace in South Africa and the death of Cecil Rhodes were the 
main points dwelt on. Marion Evans gave a review of Marie 
Corelli's ‘‘ Barabbas.'’ Levi S. Taylor read part of a paper 
by Pennock Pusey,—‘‘ Reminiscences of Tenth and Market.”’ 
This gave us an interesting glimpse into the Wilmington of 
eighty years ago. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 

L. B. 


Byperry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Associ- 
ation was held Fourth month 6, at Byberry Friends’ meeting- 
house, and despite the heavy rain there was a good attenda: ce, 
and it was unquestionably one of the best meetings we have 
held. 

The Scripture reading was given by Sarah C. James. A 
report of the last meeting of the General Executive Committee 
was given by Arabella Carter, embracing the proposed pro- 
gram for the Asbury Park meeting, and that for the Yearly 
Meeting week at Fifteenth and Race Streets. 

An excellent recitation was given by Jesse Osmond, follow- 
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ed by an original paper entitled ‘‘Success,’’ by Anna B. 
Hawkins. Her thought was to make every day's work deep 
and real ; no superhuman efforts are required at our hands, 
but simple duties well performed. Keep ever a surny ideal 
before us, govern tempers, words, and conduct, guarding 
against irritation. First control ourselves. No -ooner do we 
climb one peak than another rises before us, and having 
striven to attain the first, the asce:t is easier for the second. 

The paper was much appreciated by those present, as 
testified by Annie Croasdale and others. Elizabeth P. Bonner 
then reviewed the 15th chapter of Janney's History, giving an 
interesting account of the life and death of Mary Dyer and 
her companions. 

William Bonner spoke of a recent visit to Salem, and felt 
the older times of which we had just he:rd were brought to 
us more vividly ty such visits to these old places. Nathaniel 
Richardson, Annie Croasdale, Arabella Carter, and others 
discussed the success of Booker T. Washingt:n, who rose by 
his own efforts. 

Emily C. Tomlinson read ‘‘Our Daily Paths,’’ by Mrs. 
Hemans, which seemed a fitting selection after our original 
paper. 

Nathaniel Richardson felt that perhaps we did not read the 
Bible enough. and that many a mans hand would be 
steadied for to-morrow's work if instead of a glass of whiskey 
he woul i have a chapter of Bible instead. He expressed his 
feelings, echoed in minds of others, that :‘I am better for hav- 
ing been here this afternoon.’ in Bes 


CHESTER, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held in the meeting-house at 8 o'clock on Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth month 11. 

The members listened to a fine paper, entitled 
Doctrine of Elias Hicks,’’ by Prof. George Gilbert. 
was instructive as well as entertaining, and explained and 
denied the accusation so often heard that the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ 
Friends do not believe in the divinity of Christ. 

Irvanna Wood then gave a recitation, entitled ‘‘ Nobility."’ 
After a reading of the Discipline by Charles Palmer, and a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

Ipa E. Houston, Corresponding Secretary. 


‘« The 
This paper 


One of the most important demands of social life is that 
young girls should be properly chaperoned. Mothers carnot 
be too careful of their duties in the guardianship of their young 
daughters. This does not imply any doubt as to their trust 
worthiness, but the world is neither a lenient nor kind judge ; 
society demands that certain laws for conduct be observed, 
and if they are disregarded the parents must get the credit of 
being ignorant or sadly indifferent, or the daughters of being 
reckless, forward, or rebellious. There are few things so 
precious and sacred as the reputation of a young girl. A 
mother is a girl’s natural chaperon. If she cannot accompany 
her always, she can, at least, be sure that her daughter is under 
proper and dignified protection.—[ Delineator. ] 


‘“‘ACCORDING to the Lynchburg, Va., Superintendent of 
Schools, only one among all the colored high school graduates 
since its foundation has ever been arraigned for a violation of 
the law."’ This can be said, I am sure of all other advanced 
schools. A careful examination has shown that for the most 
part those who fill the penitentiaries have never attended school, 
or but for a few months at most.—[Laing School Visitor. ] 


THE expense of living here this winter has been just twice 
as high as heretofore. Grits, which sold at two, now sells at 
four dollars a barrel ; and other groceries are in proportion. 
It has not been easy to keep the hominy-pot boiling. The 
bill for fuel has, too, been almost twice as large as usual.— 
[Laing School Visitor. ] 


THE steamer Sz/via of the Hamburg-American Line re- 
cently brought to this country the largest coffee cargo ever 
shipped from Brazil,—130,166 bags, or 17,181,912 pounds. 


An electric railway from Rome to Naples is proposed by 
the American Westinghouse Company. At present the journey 
occupies six hours. By the new line, it is stated, the time will 
only be two hours and a quarter. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE effort for fair treatment «f the Indians is getting sup- 
port, just now, from Hamlin Garland, the author of numerous 
stories of western life, whose work has become very fully 
recognized, and who therefore has the public ear favorably. 
In the current number of the North American Review he has 
an article, ‘‘ The Red Man’s which 
worth reading. 


Present Needs,’’ is well 


His just published story (Harpers), ‘‘ The 
Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop.”’ serially in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, presents the Indian character in a right light. 


With the volume on Van Dyck, Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany s ‘‘ Riverside Art Series ’’ completes its third season of 
issue. ‘Twelve numbers have been published. Two are de- 
voted to sculpture, Greek and Tuscan respectively. Four 
other numbers are given to the Italian masters of the 16th 
Century—Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, and Correggio. 
The 17th Century is represented by volumes on Rembrandt, 
Murillo, and Van Dyck, and the 18th Century by one on 
Reynolds. Landseer and Milletare reviewed in the remaining 
two numbers and bring the series down to recent times. 

These volumes are prepared by Estelle M. Hurll, and are 
convenient and valuable manuals of their subjects, judiciously 
combining information and criticism. The price is 75 
each, in library binding, and 50 in linen. 


cents 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES 

Assy D. Munro, of the Laing School, S. C., experienced 
an emotion of pleasure one day last week on finding in her 
mail a check for $2,000, forwarded from New York City on 
behalf of ‘‘ A Friend,’’ whose identity was not disclosed. It 
will be added to the endowment fund of the School by the 
Trustee of its property and funds, the Abolition Society of 
Philadelphia. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, on the 15th inst., Henry T. Coates called atten- 
tion to the desirability of propagating some new shoots from 
the elm-tree in front of the Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Twelfth street above Chestnut. This tree, it is feared, may 
lose its vitality through the erection of the high buildings— 
‘« sky scrapers'’—’n the neighborhood. Itis a lineal descend- 
ant of the ‘‘ Treaty Elm,’’ under which William Penn is be- 
lieved to have held his meeting of peace and amity with the 
Indians, at Shackamaxon, in 1683,—having been propagated 
from the tree in the grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
since blown down. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

HOMES IN IDAHO. 
INTELLIGENCER : 
THE time has been when Friends were willing to make many 
sacrifices in order to spread the principles of truth as professed 
by them. 

I have been impressed by the thought that if the Society is 
living now as then that the same need will be felt, and will 
meet with the same response ; and there will be some who will 
feel called upon even to change their places of residence for 
the same purpose. Should any apprehend that these words 
apply to them, I would be glad to have them consider the pro- 
priety of coming here. SARAH A. ORVIS, 

Caldwell, Idaho, Fourth month 7. 


Editors FRIENDS 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


As I have heard of some Friends who are thinking of going 
to Asbury Park for the season, I would be pleased to assist 
any who desire boarding places or cottages, as I expect to be 
there after the 1st of Fifth month, and will be there occasion- 
ally this month. J. W. HuTcHINson. 

66 N. Clinton Street, East Orange, N. /. 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


[Read at the golden wedding of Hiram and Mary Anna Blackburn, 
Fishertown, Pa., Fourth month 1.] 
DgEaR Friends—whose hopes for fifty years 
Have run their course together, 
Enduring life's vicissitudes, 
Through fair and stormy weather— 


Tell me what part of all this time 
To you has seemed the dearest ? 

What days and years of all this past 
Hath brought life’s crown the nearest ? 


Was it when in your early prime 
Your lots were first united, 

And joyous hearts and willing hands 
Made glad the life thus plighted ? 


Was it, as onward ran the years, 
With little ones surrounded, 

You bore the burden of the days, 
Though wearing toil abounded ? 


Was it when those two angel ones 
Were called to come up higher, 

Through grieving hearts and troubled souls, 
You felt the dear Lord nigher? 


Was it, when sons and daughters grcwn, 
Now left you one by one, 
To fill new duties of their own, 
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| and always will. 
| my child, my Latin and my Greek, my accomplish- 
| ments and my money, stead me nothing, but as much 
_ soul as I have avails.”’ 
| “is not a fundamental constituent of character. 
| its light, but not its life, nor, consequently, its action.”’ 
| “ The blind faith in the power of ideas,” says the same 





You felt your life-work done ? 


Or as the years rolled on apace, 
Each one filled to its measure, 

Of joys and sorrows, duties done, 
You reaped life’s deepest treasure ? 


To me it seems that each has had 
Its place of deepest meaning, 

That each has helped to round your lives 
For golden treasures gleaning, 


And now that fifty years are past, 
With your dear ones surrounded, 

May life look just as bright to-day, 
And pleasures be unbounded. 


And as the years go drifting on, 
Each laden with great treasure, 
May yours in bliss and peace abound 
Unstinted, without measure. 
ELIZABETH F. BOGARDUS. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
SONNET. 

O, cLoupy veil, roll back beyond the years ! 
Undo the dimming mystery and night 

Of sweet remembrance, shining through the tears 
Which follow love's delirium and flight ! 

What pictured face breathed out such perfume rare 
As thine, my love,—what eyes such meaning bore? 

Such look of stars or suns, so heavenly fair, 

Such radiance thine own fresh beauty wore 
That earth and sky grew pale when thou wert near ; 
Nor is that vision fled. Thy face so dear, 

Doth still in memory immortal stand ; 

Thy voice and smile seem sometimes very near, 
And like the rainbow which the heavens spanned, 
A bow of promise of a better land. 

SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 


‘« THE highest duties oft are found 
Lying upon the lowest ground 
In hidden and unnoticed ways. 
In household works, on common days, 
Whate’er is done for God alone 
Thy God acceptable will own."’ 
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THE PREDOMINANCE OF “FEELING.” 


From an article by Pattérson DuBois, in Sunday-School ‘Times. 


| Tue intellect may have a place in the world’s official 


cabinet, but feeling has always held the premiership, 
Says Emerson, ‘‘ In my dealing with 


“The intellect,” says Ribot, 
It is. 


authority, ‘“‘is, in practice, an inexhaustible source of 
illusions and errors. An idea which is only an idea, a 


| simple fact of knowledge, produces nothing and does 
| nothing ; it only acts if it is felt, if it is accompanied by 


an effective state, if it awakes tendencies,—that is, 
motor elements.” 


Feeling, then, rules the world. It was not the in- 


| tellectual convictions alone of Paul, Savonarola, Lu- 
| ther, Knox, Bunyan, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mrs. Stowe, 


Whittier, or Lincoln, that wrought such reformations, 
but rather their ardor ; their zeal, courage, sympathy ; 


| their hates and loves; their hopes and fears,—in 


short, those stirrings of the soul which stand immedi- 
ately behind the will as goads and credentials to action. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer draws no line between the emo- 
tions and the will. 

Feeling is the fundamental constituent of character. 
We can only be said to have character according as 
we feel and use our feelings. An idea, as Ribot says, 
only acts as it is felt. And Brumbaugh notes that, as 
it is the keen feeling that makes noble action, our lit- 
erature ‘‘ must touch at every turn the springs of feel- 
ing that there may flow forth a steady stream of wor- 
thy acts. We do not want to think our literature ; we 
want to feel it and live it.”’ 

In his keen critique of George Eliot, Mr. Brow- 
nell, speaking of the decline of her vogue, says: “Our 
attention is so concentrated on what they [her char- 
acters] think, that we hardly know how they feel, or 
whether—in many cases at least where 
nevertheless, have a complete _ inventory 
their mental furniture—they feel at all. 
The plot turns on what’ the characters 
think. In her agony of soul, Romola 
goes to Savonarola and Gwendolen to Deronda for 
light, not heat.’ George Eliot’s characters, therefore, 
‘‘are rarely our companions, our intimates, as the 
characters of even inferior novelists are. It 
is the sense, the volitions, and the emotions, rather 
than the intellect of people that, in fiction or in life, 
attach them to us.”” And, notwithstanding this emo- 
tional barrenness in George Eliot’s character painting, 
she herself says (in ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance ’’), ‘‘ The only 
true knowledge of our fellow-man is that which ena- 
bles us to feel with him, which gives us a fine ear for 
the heart pulses that are beating under the mere 
clothes of circumstance and opinion.”’ 

The consensus of philosophers,scientists, educators, 
critics, poets, clergymen, novelists, is all one way— 
feeling is basal and primal. Without it we should 
have had no “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” no “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ not even the Epistles of Paul,—intellectual, 


we, 
of 
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logical Paul! Armies are routed and banks are broken 
through panic—feeling. A correspondent in South 
Africa says of DeWet that he is never discouraged, 
and under his encouragement men demoralized at night 
fight like heroes in the morning. Cheers and _ hisses 
sway legislation, and a laughing audience is an orator’s 
toy. ‘Gentleness and cheerfulness,” says Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “these come before all morality ; 
they are the perfect duties. And it is the trouble with 
moral men that they have neither one nor the other.” 
Look at the display of national feeling on the death 
of Victoria and McKinley. Was it not the aroused 
feeling of the world that released Dreyfus? The offen- 
sive remark and the odious reflection leadto war. And 
the commercial spirit? Back of that lies feeling,— 
cupidity, avarice, love of power, etc. Says Bishop 
Spalding, speaking of the child at school, ‘To imag- 
ine that we are educating this being of infinite sensi 
bility and impressionability when we do little else than 
teach him to read, write, and cipher, is to cherish a 
delusion.” It is his destinyto become a man “‘ who holds 
to sovereign truth, and is swayed with sympathy ; who 
looks up with reverence and awe to the heavens, and 
hearkens with cheerful obedience to the call of duty,” 
—largely a life of feeling. 

Why is it so difficult to get the submerged male 
population to vote a reform ticket ? A recent observer 
says acutely, ‘‘ The poor voter feels himself near to 
the source of power through his own little immediate 
boss, and he really is.” He feels this, and, feeling, 
backs his will, and is responsible for the final deed. 
He clings to the felt source of power. 


Your pupil, under the agitation of strong feeling or 
depressed by disheartenment, can neither study nor 


recite. Feeling holds the premiership in his personal 
self-government, —as, in one form or another, for good 
or for ill, it does in us all. Severe science thus sums 
it all up in the language of Dr. Hall: “ Just now 
empirical psychology is reaffirming the doctrine that 
the higher mental powers are evolved out of the larger 
life of feeling The value of your teaching is 
not the information you have put into the mind, but the 
interest you have awakened. If the heart is trained, 
the rest grows out of it." The mind is evolved out of 
heartiness. And Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler wit- 
nesses that that subtle sense of the beautiful and the 
sublime which accompanies spiritual insight, and is 
part of it, is the highest achievement of which humanity 
is capable. Professor Frank M. McMurry notes that 
the child wants to endow his playthings with his own 
characteristics. ‘‘ He endows his doll with the ability 
to feel, to become sick, to be comforted, to take 
medicine, and to be made well again. Boys and 
girls weep with Crusoe when he is seriously ill, and 
they rejoice when he becomes well again. Thus feeling 
is produced the moment personality is introduced,’ — 
and herein, in part, lies the educative value of the 
story. How often are we cautioned against becoming 
“personal” in a discussion,—which means that feeling 
is showing itself, and is likely to make trouble. 
Enough has been said to show that, from any 
point of view, feeling rules the world. It wounds and 
it heals, it breaks down and it builds up, it paralyzes 
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and it energizes. How important, then, that the feel- 
ings should be so educated that they will exercise their 
natural premiership wisely and energetically! Are we 
always to give sway to the feeling that first asserts 
itself ? By no means. Feelings may be wrong as well 
as right. Some must be inhibited and suppressed at 
one time or another, and some must be given the right 
of way. We must neither speak nor act as we feel 
just because we feel. But we must feel if we would 
act, and, if we would act right, the right feeling must 
rule. This calls for education. 


THE ACTUALITIES OF WAR. 

New York Evening Post, Fourth month 8. 
DispaTcueEs from the Philippines and South Africa have 
brought us much illuminating information these last 
few days as to the manner in which the lordly Anglo- 
Saxon conducts himself when embarked upon a war 
against what he considers an inferior race. In South 
Africa Lord Kitchener has been forced to end the mis- 
erable existence of two Australian officers who amused 
themselves by killing clergymen, women, and children, 
and even their own men. To-day we have the state- 
ment of De La Rey, the humane and able captor of 
Lord Methuen, that the British have not only used 
Boer women as shields, but have wantonly killed 
others, whose names are given. De La Rey’s own 
wife, it is said, has been wandering over the veldt with 
her six children for six months, as a result of the 
orders of the very Lord Methuen whom her husband 
treated so handsomely. 

In Manila, the American officer who tortured 
Filipinos by giving them only salt fish to eat and no 
water to drink, has reached the end of his rope and is 
in jail for vulgar embezzlement. In the same place 
Major L. W. T. Waller of the United States Marines, 
an officer of twenty-two years’ service, with a hitherto 
unblemished reputation, has been on trial for three 
weeks on the charge of murdering in cold blood no 
less than eleven natives. One of these unfortunates 
was publicly shot in different parts of his body on 
three successive days while tied to a tree, and was not 
put out of his misery until the fourth day of his agony 
had dawned—this in the name of civilization and of the 
United States! There has been no denial on the part 
of the accused of the correctness of these charges, but 
merely an effort to justify them by the orders of the 
General commanding in Samar, Jacob H. Smith. Al- 
though Gen. Smith denies that he gave the orders in 
question, Major Waller to-day reiterates his testi- 
mony on this point, and adds corroborative details. 
We print in another column a letter from an American 
civilian of standing and reputation now in Manila, for 
whose integrity the Evening Post vouches, and whose 
recital of atrocities cannot fail to stir deeply every true 
American who reads it. Finally, in Washington, yes- 
terday, the Secretary of War was severely criticized 
for withholding the report of an American Governor 
of a Philippine province, said to be a major in the 
army, whose grave charges against the troops in his 
district have already been referred to by Gen. Miles. 

We do not recite this shameful record of a week 
or two of Imperialism in order to bring the particular 
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soldiers of one nation or another into merited obloquy. 
We are satisfied of our own knowledge that there are 
many officers in the American army who feel deeply 
the shame of such happenings as have been cited, and 
who would never lift a finger to inflict the water-cure 
torture or any other illegal punishment. But what we 
would call attention to again is the inevitable demoral- 
ization which attends every war, and particularly every 
war against men of another civilization or of another 
skin. So frail is human nature that, whenever one 
man obtains absolute control over others, he must be 
watched to prevent his abusing his powers. When 
those powers are in the hands of a man legally com- 
missioned to burn, ravage, and kill, and free to resort 
to almost any measures to achieve his ends, the 
chances are altogether that humanity will be crowded 
to the wall or forgotten. 

How true this is, every war between the white man 
and the brown goes to show. Horrified as England 
was at the terrors of the Indian mutiny, at the fright- 
ful fate of women and children at the hands of the 
natives, there was still left a moral sentiment which 
protested in the name of Christianity against the 
atrocities committed by English troops in the unholy 
spirit of revenge—the hangings, the blowing from 
guns, and the wholesale massacres by means of which 
British dominion was restored in India. Men like 
John Bright and Lord Elgin could not sit silent at the 
thought of the British flag covering such deeds, or of 
Englishmen sinking to the level of the fiends of 
Cawnpore. They were quick to realize the lasting 
damage which would result to the whole moral tone 
of the nation if there were not prompt protests against 
the deeds of their countrymen. Similarly, it is neces- 
sary to call public attention to what is going on in the 
Philippines, however ungrateful the task, and despite 
the protests of Secretaries of War and of military 
journals, just as it was right and proper to reveal the 
barbarities of the “ civilized"’ troops which entered 
Pekin in 1900. 

Bad as are the stories which persistently come 
from the Philippines, despite official denials, as to the 
conduct of the conquering forces, it would be infinitely 
worse were they to pass unnoticed in this country. 
The indifference of partisans to such deeds when com- 
mitted by our own Anglo-Saxons is one of the most 
discouraging signs of the times, in view of the public 
indignation at the Spanish atrocities in Cuba in 1898. 
Stories of such Latin barbarisms as the shooting of 
Cubans in Morro Castle, as they stood with their backs 
to the bullet-riddled ‘‘ death-wall,’’ incited our whole 
American press and public to a war which has now 
resulted in similar occurrences under our own Anglo- 
Saxon flag in a far quarter of the globe. Yet there 
are now no blood-red “ extras,”’ no appeals for right- 
eousness, no horrifying picture of Waller’s victims 
praying for death, no mass meetings, no outburst of the 
historit American sympathy for downtrodden and suf- 
fering peoples. Even in England, in the heat of the 
Boer war, there have been gatherings of protest, often 
at the risk of life and limb for those who attended. 
But our apathy must not be wholly attributed to the 
fact that it is our own soldiers whom we must criticise. 
War, Gen. Gordon said, is “‘ organized cruelty, pillage, 
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and murder.” It is more than that. It destroys 
public conscience, dulls the hearts and souls of men, 
and in the long run subverts the best instincts of hu- 
manity, in both those who take part in it and those 
who look on. Of this, in the years to come, our 
Philippine wrong-doing will be cited as an indisputable 
proof. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD BE IN A NAME. 
The American Friend. 

“IF my name isn’t on your lamp chimneys, you have 
trouble with them.” That is the way in which a well- 
known manufacturer advertises his work. He believes 
that he is making an article which stands apart by 
itself and which does credit to his name, which is on 
every chimney that he makes. It must be a satisfac- 
tion to a man to make something of such a quality 
that he can say, “If you see my name on it you can 
depend upon it that it is a good article.” 

The impression has gone abroad that, in the same 
way, the name “ Quaker’’ stands for spirituality, for 
honesty, and for solidity of character. Various com- 
mercial houses have used the name ‘“ Quaker” to 
advertise their goods. Sometimes it has been used to 
give an odor of respectability to a doubtful business, 
but in every case the name has been chosen because 
it was believed to stand for something absolutely 
genuine. The world at large has a very vague and 
hazy notion of our religious principles and methods. 
We ate often confused with those who hold views 
somewhat unlike our own, but for the most part the 
world believes that the type of religion which has our 
name upon it is at least genuine and solid. Every 
time a clever vender of goods uses our name as a 
trade-mark he bears testimony to this general view. 
Now we are in no way responsible for goods adver- 
tised under this trade-mark, but we are responsible for 
the type of religion that bears our name. If a meet- 
ing bears our name it ought to signify that there is a 
group of genuine Christian men and women who are 
giving a living illustration of the present power of 
God’s Spirit in the world. It ought to imply that if 
a stranger goes in there he will find himself, not listen- 
ing to deadening speculations or beholding supersti- 
tious practices, but warmed and fed by the real Pres- 
ence of the Lord Christ. 

Dare we say that if our name is on an article it 
will always prove the genuine article? Are we sure 
to stand this test? It must be confessed that we 
should not dare to advertise as the chimney maker 
does. But we certainly ought to live up to the full 
height of our name. There is sucha thing as false 
pride, and sinful pride, but there is, too, a certain noble 
pride which has its place. That was a fine example 
of it when the early Christians said to the invincible 
Roman Empire, “We are Christians; we cannot 
fight.” The name which they bore forbade them to 
do a thing which would dishonor it. This is the spirit 
which we want to see everywhere. Our members, 
and sometimes rather prominent ones, are not careful 
enough to remember how much they owe to the name 
they bear. A religious organization is not a mortal 
thing which comes to its halt at three-score and ten. 
It is an august body which moves on regardless of 
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years and generations. Anything which lowers its 
standard of spiritual life or which turns its mountain 
river into a muddy stream is of the most serious 
nature, because it goes on long after, affecting the 
lives of unborn multitudes. Here certainly one is 
touching a sacred thing, and he should do it with 
some deep sense of what it means. The name will 
last on. Shall it mean pure and genuine spiritual 
religion wherever it goes ? 

It is just that question which our meetings are day 
by day answering. 


THE “WATER TORTURE.” 
Washington dispatch to Associated Press, Fourth month 14. 
SERGEANT CHARLEs S. RILEy, formerly of the Twenty- 
eighth Volunteer Infantry, was the first witness this 


morning before the Senate Committee on the Philip- | 


pines, when it began its investigation into the alleged 

infliction of the ‘‘ water cure’’ upon Filipinos. 
The examination was conducted by 

Rawlins. After stating where he had served, and that 


he had been in the Philippines eighteen months, the | 


question was asked him : 

‘‘ Did you ever see what is called the ‘water cure ’?” 

‘‘T did,”’ replied the witness. ‘‘ It was on Novem- 
ber 27, 1900, at the town of Icbarras. The presidente 
of the town was the victim. He was stripped to the 
waist, with his hands tied behind him. Captain Glenn, 
of the Eighteenth United States Regulars, stood beside 
him, together with one or two men. There was a 
water tank on the floor above. 

‘‘ The presidente was asked whether runners had 
been sent out to announce our arrival. He refused to 
answer. He was then placed under the water tank, 
and his mouth held open. The water was allowed to 
run from the faucet into his mouth. When he was 
filled, the water was forced out of him by pressing him 
with the foot on the stomach or by pressing with the 
hand. This continued for from five to fifteen minutes. 
It was done under the supervision of Captain Glenn. 
Lieutenant Conger, of the regulars, and Captain 
MacDonald, of the volunteers, were present as well as 
a native interpreter. 

“After the presidente intimated by a sign that he 
was ready to speak he was allowed to partly sit up. He 
was rolled on his side, and he answered the question.” 

“Did you see how the water was pressed from 
him?” 

“No, I did not see that, but others of the men 
told me.”’ 

‘What happened then ?”’ 

‘After giving the desired information he was allowed 
to dress, and then was taken downstairs. While 
waiting for a horse he again refused to answer a 
question, and a second treatment was ordered by 
Captain Glenn. One soldier was sent for a syringe 
and another foracan of water. Oneend of the syringe 
was placed in the water and the other in the presidente’s 
mouth, and the water forced into him. 

“ The first syringe did not seem to work well, and 
a second was sent for. This was inserted in the man’s 
nostrils and then a handful of salt was thrown into the 
water. Dr. Lyons, an American contract surgeon, 
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| a sound conclusion and good advice. 





superintended the operation. The presidente soon 
gave up the information desired and was then allowed 
to rise. He finally admitted that as we came in at 
one end of the town he had sent runners out at the 
other end to announce our arrival to the insurgents 
and to tell them to look out for us. 

‘“The town was burned that night by order of 
Captain Glenn, who was then Judge-Advocate of the 
Department of the Visavas.”’ 


** Heroism.’’ 


AN article in Harper's Weekly comes part way on the road to 
It says: 

‘It would be a good thing if in our publics chools there were 
courses in heroism to teach the boys and girls that, after all, while 
heroism is a fine thing and a great thing, it is a most uncom- 
fortable thing, and that possibly, on the whole, the best and 
most lasting work that is accomplished in life comes from a 


| Steady application of all one’s best energies to a noble pur- 


Senator | and vexations of daily life, and holding true to the middle 


pose, meeting with honest and patient effort the emergencies 


course, which assures success without bringing notoriety. <A 
fixed purpose to do well that which one has to do will in the 


| end bring laurels of more permanent value to the world at 
| large, and to the unheralded hand that achieves its purpose, 


than those which are even worthily bestowed upon the brow of 


him who avails himself of an unusual chance in an abnormal 
fashion."’ 


Universal Honesty. 

SIMPLE honesty is one of the striking characteristics of the 
people of Newfoundland—that piety and honesty which ac- 
company an austere religion. Doors are not locked ; property 
lies exposed everywhere ; no watch is kept on the fish when 
they lie drying on the flakes. No man takes advantage of his 
neighbor ; no man quarrels with his brother ; no man appeals 
to the law ; nobody is arrested. 

‘« If you leave these lying here,’’ said the writer to a man 
of Birchy Bay, pointing to a magnificent set of caribou ant- 
lers, ‘‘ you'll lose them. These can be sold, you know."’ 

‘‘And who'd take them, sure ?’’ said Jonathan. 

‘« Well, I might.”’ 

‘« But that would be stealing !'’ he exclaimed. 

‘* But you would never know that I was the thief."’ 

‘« Suppose,’’ said he, cunningly, ‘‘ that I went round ask- 
ing people if they took 'un. Suppose I comes t’ you an’ says, 
‘Did you take ‘un?’ What could you do? I'd have you 
then, sure."’ 

‘«Oh, that’s simple. I'd say no.”’ 


‘*Oh!”’ he cried in horror ; ‘‘ but that would be a lie !’’— 
[Ainslee’s Magazine. ] 


The Sioux and Pawnees. 
Advocate of Peace, Boston. 
A VERY unexpected and extraordinary event, bearing on the 
development of peace sentiment, took place recently in Wash- 


ington, at the home of Mrs. Cushman K. Davis, widow of the 


late Senator Davis, of Minnesota During his lifetime Sena- 


tor Davis took great interest in the Indians, and whenever 
there was a delegation of the red men in Washington to look 
after their interests they made it a point to call on the Minne- 
sota senator. At the time of which we speak there were two 
delegations in Washington, one of Pawnees and the other of 
Sioux. As a mark of esteem, it was the desire of these tribal 
representatives to pay their respects to the senator's widow. 
Now it happened that the two delegations selected the same 
night for their call, neither knowing the other would be pres- 
ent. This was seemingly unfortunate, though it turned out 








quite otherwise. The two tribes have had a feud of many 
years’ standing, which has resulted in many deaths on both 
sides. When the deputations met in Mrs. Davis's drawing- 
room there were a few minutes of strain, and the members of 
the two tribes were very cold toward each other. Finally one 
of the Sioux leaders stepped forward and made a speech to his 
old enemies, the Pawnees. He told them that he was willing 
to forget the old enmity, and wanted to be a friend, forgetting 
the long-standing trouble between the tribes. As an evidence 
of his sincerity he offered his hand to the leader of the Paw- 
nees, who, responding quickly to the generous approach, re- 
plied in a similar strain, shook hands, and in a few moments 
the representatives of the two tribes were enjoying the unex- 
pected turn that affairs had taken. 

The white people present had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings, and could not understand what was said, as it was 
all in the Indian dialects, but those who saw it all will never 
forget the dramatic occurrence, nor the intensely interesting 
features of this meeting of life-long enemies under such cir- 
cumstances. 


Fast Railroad Time. 


Very fast time has recently been made, on special occasions, 
by trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia 
and Jersey City. 

An ‘‘extra’’ train, carrying President Cassatt, ran from 
Philadelphia to Jersey City on the 23d of last month in 80 
minutes, leaving at 1.12 p. m., and arriving at 2.32. The 
average speed was 67.1 miles an hour, but from Princeton 
Junction to Monmouth Junction, six miles, the speed was go 
miles an hour. 

Another ‘‘ extra’’ run over the same road on the following 
day left at 12.19 p. m., and arrived at 1.38, making the dis- 
tance in 79 minutes. The average running was 67.9 miles an 
hour, and the highest speed between Frankford Junction and 


Holmesburg Junction, four miles, at the rate of 87.3 miles an 
hour. 


Great Contrast in Trains. 


Ir is interesting, says the Boston G/ode, to contrast the crew 
and palatial train that conveyed Prince Henry over the Boston 
& Albany with the lumbering equipment of the old Western 
Railroad, now the Boston & Albany, over which the Prince of 
Wales rode to Boston in 1860. 


Conductor John Brown Adams, of Springfield, a veteran 
in the Boston & Albany service, who died a decade ago, 
ran the special bearing Albert Edward, now King of England. 
It consisted of a primitive engine, a baggage car, and one 
coach. 

Several days were spent prior to the visit in decorating the 
director's car and practicing with the engine in the yard. 
Miss Alice Adams, of Liberty street, Springfield, daughter of 
the old conductor who ran the train, saw and shook hands 
with the voung prince in his car. She says : 

‘* The interior of the coach was elaborately decorated with 
blue and white bunting. The prince looked as green 
as grass, and when father introduced mother and me to the 
boy ruler he simply bowed his head and exclaimed, ‘ Do,’ 
meaning ‘ How do you do,’ in a low, coarse voice. He wore 
a silk hat and a long coat. 

‘« Father, the conductor of the train, was attired in a long 
Prince Albert coat and black trousers, while he wore a tall 
silk hat with a whitecockade. He was an imposing sight, and 
gave an idea of the dignity of the railroad officials of those 
days. The prince was accompanied by only four aides, who 
were dressed in blue, with gold lace trimmings. 

The engines were wood-burning affairs, and didn't shoot 
the prince over the rails as the locomotives of to-day can."’ 

Albert Edward rode on a pass. He appeared very demo- 
cratic, and made a good many friends among the Americans 
aboard the train. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 

No progress beyond debate has been made with the bill in the 
House to reduce the duty on Cuban sugar 20 per cent. Oppo- 
sition continues by the ‘‘ beet-sugar Republicans,”’ and the 
party leaders apparently hesitate to press the measure vigor- 
ously. It is now announced that even if passed it will be of 
no service this year to Cuban business conditions. In the 
Senate the bill taxing oleomargarine passed, and the Chinese 
Exclusion bill has been under consideration. It is earnestly 
opposed. 

THE negotiations in South Africa for the termination of the 
war are understood to be progressing, but exactly how far they 
have gone has not been made public. In London the 
predominant feeling appears to be that peace is near. The 
Boers are said not to press their demand for independence, 
but to be willing now to accept such a position as Canada and 
the Australian colonies hold. The English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Hicks-Beach, in his ‘‘ budget '’ speech, intimated 
his view that the Boer farmers, as well as English, should be 
aided to restore their homes. 

In the English House of Commons, the ‘‘ budget ’’—plan of 
taxation for the year—was presented on the 14th by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It had been 
awaited with great interest. He estimates a deficit again, the 
coming year, and proposes to borrow 160 millions of dollars. 
He proposes an increase of the income tax, and a duty of 5 
pence a hundred-weight on flour, and 3 pence a hundred- 
weight on wheat and all other grain. Bank checks are to 
have a 2-penny stamp, instead of 1-penny. Sir William Har- 
court, Liberal, promptly denounced the charges on flour and 
grain. 

THE U. S. court-martial at Manila which has been trying 
Major Waller acquitted him on the 12th inst., after being out 
half an hour. In his testimony in his own defense, Major 
Waller alleged that in shooting the natives without trial he was 
following the orders of the commanding officer, General 
Smith. He testified that the latter told him : ‘‘I wish you to 
kill and burn. The more you kill the more you will please 
me. The interior of Samar must be made a howling wilder- 
ness. Kill every native over ten years old.’’ Major Waller 
also justified his course by saying that he followed the prece- 
dent set in China, where all native prisoners were killed by 
the U. S. troops and others, and ‘‘no objection was made 
from Washington.’’ 

GREAT agitation has prevailed in Belgium. There have 
been riots for days in Brussels, which have been suppressed 
with loss of life. The people who are not allowed to vote— 
the suffrage being largely based on property—are demanding 
the right. On the 14th there were extensive strikes of work- 
ingmen all over the kingdom. The king, Leopold, is exceed- 
ingly unpopular ; his notoriously immoral life and his avarice 
—which has caused terrible cruelties in the Congo region in 
Africa—have alienated the people’s regard. A _ revolution 
may occur. 

BEFORE the United States Senate Committee, on the 14th 
inst., two soldiers who had been in the Philippine Islands 
testified at length as to the infliction of ‘‘ water torture '’ on the 
people. They described the process as has been repeatedly 
published heretofore. The details were shocking. The War 
Secretary, Root, has been obliged to recognize the seriousness 
of the matter, and has ordered an ‘‘inquiry '’ made into this 
and the testimony by Major Waller that Gen. Smith ordered 
him to ‘‘kill and burn,”’ to spare none ‘‘ over ten,'’ to make 
Samar a ‘‘ wilderness,’’ etc. 

THE continuous advance in the price of beef, directed, it is 
understood, by the five large dealers at Chicago who control 
the market, has caused much public agitation, especially as it 
has been accompanied by advances in many other articles of 
food. The United States Attorney-General, P. C. Knox, says 
he has no legal evidence which would warrant him in bringing 
a suit against the alleged ‘‘ Trust.’’ Associations are forming 
to disuse beef, or diminish its consumption. 





NEWS NOTES. 
AxsouT one hundred acres in the Taylorsville neighborhood 
of Bucks county, Pa., will be devoted this year to the pro- 
duction of tomatoes, which will be canned at the factory soon 
to be started there. The old planing mill and sash factory 
building, formerly occupied by the Taylors, in Upper Taylors- 
ville, will be fitted up for the purpose. —[Newtown Enterprise, | 


ENGINEERS have reported favorably for a railroad to Port 
Clarence on Bering Straits, which is to be one of the links on 
the railroad to Asia. With a line of steel lighters across the 
Straits, about thirty miles, San Francisco will be brought 
within eighteen days of St. Petersburg. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has appointed Eugene F. Ware, 
of Kansas, as the new Pension Commissioner, to succeed H. 
Clay Evans, recently resigned. The latter was practically 
forced out, on account of his alleged attitude of opposition to 
increase of the pension lists. 


A DECREASE in pressure in the natural gas belt in Indiana 
has been observed for some time, and the companies now in- 
sist that the supply will be soon exhausted unless they are 
permitted to put in meters and charge 25 cents a thousand feet 
to all consumers. 


THE Legislature of Maryland has enacted a bill admitting 
women to the bar. 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN (Roman Catholic), of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, in the vacancy created by the death 
of Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota (Episcopal). 

A COMBINATION, or trust, of hardware jobbing interests, 
representing nearly every important trade centre of the coun- 
try, was announced on the 8th instant. The capitalization is 
to be $120,000,000. 


NOTICES. 
*.* Bucks 


. County First-day School 
Union will be held at Bristol meeting-house, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 26, 1902, the 
same time as heretofore, 10.30 0' clock a.m. 

ROBERT [KENDERDINE, ) Cinke 
BELLE VANSANT, j 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Home, 
5800 Greene Street, Germantown, on 
First-day, Fourth month 20, at 3.30 p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended. 

CAROLINE C. JACKSON, | 
HANNAH F. ROBERTS, 
WILLIAM S. EMLEy, 
J. Leepom WorRELL, | 


>» Com. 


*.* A meeting of Western First-day 
School Union will be held at Hockessin 
meeting-house, Delaware,on Sev enth-day, 
Fourth month 19, 1902, at 1o a. m. 

sll interested are cordially invited to 
attend. Morris CHENEY, Clerks. 

ELLEN P. Way, }j 


*,* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commitee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Willistown, on First-day, 
Fourth month 20, 1902, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will 
be held in the meeting-house at Dolington, 
Bucks county, Pa., on First-day, Fourth 

( Continued on page tii.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


AT the graduation ceremony at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was confer- 
red on Professor William James, of Harvard, and President 
Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell University. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission has issued a 
circular to the heads of Government departments, calling at- 
tention to the unjust discrimination against women in the 
matter of appointments. 


On the 5th instant the grand jury at St. Louis made a re- 
port to the Criminal Court which denounces the City Council 
as guilty of bribery and perjury. Four well-known and weal- 
thy citizens of the city have been indicted in connection with 
the corruption, which relates to street-car franchises. 


THE candidate of organized labor for mayor of Hartford, 
Conn., Ignatius A. Sullivan, was elected on the 7th instant. 
The usual Republican majority of 3,000 was changed to a ma- 
jority of 600 the other way. The new mayor isa clothing- 
store clerk. 


THE Presbytery of New York, has refused to ‘license ’’ 
Vincent Noll, a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
because he does not accept Adam as a historical person, but 
thinks him an allegorical or racial figure. 


Tue ‘‘ Triple Alliance ’’ of Europe, consisting of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, whose agreement is about expiring, 
and which it was thought would not be continued, has been 
renewed, and will be signed soon, in a ‘‘ somewhat modified "’ 
form. 


Tue Earl of Kimberley, once a member of Gladstone's 
Cabinet, died on the 8th instant, at the age of 76. He was 
the ‘‘ leader’ of the Liberal party in the House of Lords. 

THE United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs has de- 
cided to let out to employers of labor in various parts of the 
country the services of able-bodied Indians on the reservations. 


Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


It is conceded that Royal 
Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 
ders, absolutely free from alum, 
ammonia and every adulter- 
ant. ‘Royal’? makes the best 
and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





FRIENDS’ 


On Jellies 


See one ee spread 


== keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Retined ne is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

bovse. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


A CHARMING TRIP, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


A Trip to the Pacific Coast is now 
possible at so small a cost, comparatively, 
that thousands annually take advantage 
of the opportunity. Three occasions have 
been arranged during the Spring and 
Summer, when tickets may be purchased 
to Los Angeles, or San Francisco at the 
nominal rate of $66.75 from Philadelphia, 
and correspondingly low rates from other 
points, for the round trip, with generous 
stop-overs and the privilege of returning by 
different route if desired at rate of $68.25. 
Passengers may avail themselves of either 
Standard Sleeper in which the berth rate is 
$19.00 through from Philadelphia, or 
Excursion Sleeper in which berth rate is 
$7.00 from Washington. 

The route is through the most interesting 
section of the South via the Southern 
Railway, New Orleans, and Southern 
Pacific. It is most interesting to see New 
Orleans, San Antonio, and El Paso, which, 
the last named, is just across the river from 
the old Mexican town of Juarez, where all 
the old customs prevail. For the first of 
these occasions tickets will be on sale April 
19 to 26, limited to June 25. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish further information. 


REDUCED RATES TO LOS ANGELES. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ON ACCOUNT 
OF CONVENTION OF FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

On account of the Convention of Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, to be held in Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 1 to 8, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets trom all stations on its line, to Los 
Angeles and return, at reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold from April 19 to 26, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
June 25 when properly validated. 

For specific rates, routes, and conditions 
of tickets apply to ticket agents. 


month 20, 1902, at 2.30 p. m. The meet- 
ing will be addressed by E. Norine Law, of 
Detroit, Mich. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance."’ 
All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. On behalf of Committee. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,* At the Girard Avenue Friends’ 
Association, on Seventh-day evening, the 
igth, selections from ‘‘Midsummer Nigth’s 
Dream ’’ will be followed by a social hour. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 


*,.* A Temperance Conference under 
the auspices of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, will be held 
at Byberry meeting-house, on First-day 
afternoon, Fourth month 20, at 2.30. 
Prof. Francis H. Green, of West Chester, 
will speak on ‘‘ The Hour of Triumph.”’ 
All are cordially invited. 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON 


ARABELLA CARTER, Clerks. 


*,* The next Conference under the care 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Work will be held 
in Mill Creek meeting-house, New Castle 
county, Delaware, on First-day, Fourth 
month 20, at 2.30 p. m. Subject for 
consideration, ‘‘Can we Improve the 
Condition of the Indian ?”’ 

S. JoHN PYLE, Clerk. 

*.* The Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 26, 1902, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees will 
follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2,at 10.30a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
at 10 a. m. 

Colored People in Race Street Meeting- 
House at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, 
at 10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, 
at 12.15 p.m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 
1, at Il a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No. 1, at Ilo a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10 a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, ) 
Room 521, 421 Chestnut Street, » Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, } 


meet as 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held in 
Providence meeting-house, Media, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 19, 1902, 
convening at 10a. m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorrtTH, ) ma 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, ¢ Clerks. 

*.* Abington First-day School Union 
will meet the third Seventh-day in the 
Fourth month, at Byberry Friends’ meet- 
ing-house. The morning session convenes 
at 1oo’clock. All Friends interested are 
invited to attend. Carriages will meet 


INTELLIGENCER. 





There are two 


sorts of lamp chim- 


neys: mine and the 


rest of them. 


MacsBeTH. 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsertu, Pittsburgh. 


Friends at Somerton station for the train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 9.32 o'clock. 
MARY H. F. MERILLAT, ) Clerk 

JosePH S. EvANs, — 


*,.* The next Conference on Philan- 
thropic Work, under the care of the 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Willistown on First-day, the 2oth inst., 
at 2.30 p. m. Interesting speakers are 
expected. MorDEcalI T. BARTRAM. 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting has arranged 
for a Conference to be held in the meeting- 
house, East 15th Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 26, at 2.30 p. m. 

James M. Buckley, D. D., editor of the 
Christian Advocate, will speak. Subject, 
‘‘Demoralizing Publications and _ their 
relation to the law."’ 

Harry A. 
ALICE W. 


HAWKINS, ) , 
Titus, Clerks. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. If by mail, Seen yenaye. 


Bi- Centennial Proceedings, 


Brick Meeting-house, Cecil county, Maryland, will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

Those who have subscribed, please send amount of 
subscription, $1.00, at once. 

Everyone who desires a copy should alsosend amount 
of subscription or the editi: n may become exhausted be- 
fore we reach your name. Send amount of subscription to 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch St., Phila 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGNeg, AND Recerver. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREstT ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


AccounTs. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 





Chartered 1836 


Trustee, 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustge or CorPoraTion MortTGAGges. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
ReGIsTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Fands and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance poate ae ASHBROOKE; 7rust Offcer, J. RO 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busiwass Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ InTe.iGENceRr $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


: 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copi+s $1.00 

QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


a= 
=7 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. tsth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


cer, }. BAR 
ROTH: Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Special attention given to ser- | 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
AE Ay 
nut St , Phi ja. 
Orrices: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Ps 
HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, Poirapetenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 


LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHO 


712 Arch St., 


| 
| 
| 
i 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS S 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$500,000.00 
. 250,000.00 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 


insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
M and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrewny, 
ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 

Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 

Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 

Acrrep |. Pxtttiprs, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 

Epwakp S. Sayrgs, Franx W. Paut, 

Epcar Dup ey Fariss. 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osern R. Ruwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 

Tuomas R. Git, 


- J.T. JACKSON & CO. | 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Black Silks. 


The following numbers are among 
the extra values we now offer in 
Black Silks of seasonable weight : 


BLACK INDIA MOUSSELINE—an ideal 
summer silk ; comfortable and durable 
for travelling gowns and seashore wear; 
water will not spot it ; four numbers— 
25 inches wide, 85c a yard ; 27 inches 
wide, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 

BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE—smooth, 
with a particularly even finish ; 24-inch 


75¢. 

BLACK TAFFETA SILK—a new lot and 
a special number ; extra-heavy, with a 
soft finish ; superior for foundations, 
and good enough for waists ; guaranteed 
to wear ; Ig inches wide, 68c a yard. 
Also, a better grade, 24 inches wide ; 
fully guaranteed ; the $1.10 grade—go 
cents a yard. 

ALL-BLACK CORDED WASH SILK— 
the best grade ; cords in various widths, 
single and in clusters ; suitable for sum- 
mer gownes and waists—45 cents a 
yard. 

BLACK JAPANESE SILK—guaranteed 

*% Lyons-dyed ; evenly woven, and the 

proper weight for summer gowns and 
waists ; exceptional value at our price 

§{—so cents a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REMOVED 
IZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
1020 Green Street 


PMAKER, 


6 Spring Garden St. 

CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spring Garden St., 
Plain Millinery 

MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





